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Objects of the 


National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the child, and to de- 
velop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 
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Children in a Democracy 


Benes DAYS of the year 1940 brought together in the Nation’s capital 
people representing every region in the country. They came to answer 
a compelling call embodied in four words: Children in a Democracy. No 
more prophetic and significant words have been uttered in this generation. 
They were words in action which fused together the wisdom and under- 
standing of teachers and ministers, lawyers and doctors; the knowledge 
and experience of nurses and social workers; the judgments of economists 
and experts; the compelling interests of agriculture, labor, and government; 
the hard-won wisdom of creed and race; the deep concern and living stake 
of the people. And in the fusing these words touched the heart of a nation’s 
parenthood. 

Out of the Conference emerged the picture of American childhood as it 
might be, and as it will be some day in the near future when the promise of 
democracy is fulfilled. 


Children born in safety and health, into healthy communities 
where their families have access to health services. 


Children living in circumstances where family income makes pos- 
sible adequate food and clothing and provides a safe and suitable 
dwelling for family living. 


Children attending schools that offer impartially to all children 
everywhere an education which adequately prepares them for life. 


Children participating in the life of their families in which there is 
the economic opportunity necessary to insure desirable human re- 
lationships both within and outside the home. 


Children sharing with adults the experiences of religion, of service 
to others, and of spiritual growth toward universal understanding 
and brotherhood. 


ly THIS picture of children in a democracy there was visible a bright and 
intangible quality which will not be forgotten. Distilled from all other 
human values, it remained the great good for every child—the right to pur- 
sue happiness. This gift society holds for a generation who will live the 
principles of democracy. 


A ) 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HIS ISSUE raises a question of major importance to parents 
and teachers: Can our society by thoughtful planning and con- 
scious effort provide an opportunity for every child to find a place 
among his fellows, to achieve self-support, to utilize and share the 


good things of life, and to gain that self-reliance which is essential to 
happiness? 


It is truly a problem as old as civilization itself; but today it con- 
fronts parents and teachers under a new name and in a new guise— 
the problem of the attainment of economic literacy. In this issue 
“economic literacy” is considered to be that kind of ability which 
enables individuals first, to manage their own personal family and 
consumer economics and second, to participate in decisions on the 
economic problems and issues which concern the general welfare. 


The first article discusses one of the fundamental aspects of eco- 
nomic life in a democratic society—the provision of food, clothing, 
shelter, health, and a home life which will mean for the child edu- 
cation, happiness, and character building. The high place which 
economic literacy has already taken among the goals of education is 
the subject of another article. Still another discussion involves the 
problem of how adults can give children a feeling of security and 
courage in a world of war and conflict. Other presentations describe 
the responsibilities children should assume before they are ready to 
take advantage of career opportunities and to participate in the 
work of the world; the skills and experiences which are necessary if 
boys and girls are to build and maintain their own homes efficiently 
and satisfactorily ; and finally, the conditions of life which threaten 


the right of youth to dwell in security and to enjoy the pursuit of 
happiness. 


Our basic concept of democracy includes the principle that all 
men shall have access to economic opportunity. In programs of civic 
education parents and teachers must assume the responsibility for 
giving youth the knowledge and training necessary to produce a 
generation which is economically literate. 
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E:conomic Security for Family Living 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 


1909, the common approach to the problem of 

dependent and neglected children was to find 
work for their mothers and shelter and care for 
the children in institutions away from home. The 
1909 Conference made the very radical proposal 
that mothers could take care of their own chil- 
dren better than anyone else and recommended 
supporting the mothers in such a way that they 
might continue in their own homes and care for 
their own children. These proposals initiated the 
modern program of social work which in practice 
has viewed the support rather than the break-up 
of the family as a primary function. Each suc- 
cessive Conference has reaffirmed and broadened 
this fundamental philosophy. It is not strange, 
then, to find the White House Conference of 1940 
devoting a substantial part of its thought to con- 
sidering methods of strengthening family life. 
Nor is it strange to find a clear emphasis upon the 
economic status of the family. If children are to 
be brought up in homes rather than in institutions, 
some of the funds allocated to institutions must be 
redistributed in order to facilitate home care. 

So many of us still think of the care of children 
in terms of social organizations that come upon 
the home from outside, and consider 
the financial support of such institu- 
tions as both desirable and 

Rad \ 


Pie TO the first White House Conference in 





essential, that any proposal 
to consider the 
family as a unit 
and to ask how it 
can be maintained 
and strengthened 
seems both new 
and radical. But 
public and private 
expenditures may 
be made in differ- 
ent ways. Direct 
grants may be 
made for the care 
of needy children, 
or heavily fi- 
nanced _institu- 
tions may be set up. This repre- 
sents the traditional approach. 
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This is the second in a group of articles 
which will present the important find- 
ings of the 1940 White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 


But assistance can also be given directly to the 
family, with the family undertaking the responsi- 
bility of raising its own level and providing for the 
children. When this policy is thought through, it 
becomes clear that the devices which work for the 
betterment of the adults responsible for children 
will enable them to improve the lot of their chil- 
dren. Thus public assistance to families through 
the head of the household may actually be more 
effective with a smaller total expenditure than 
direct assistance to the children themselves would 
be. It is not our concern to discuss this philosophy 
in detail, but it is essential that those who wish to 
understand the White House Conference recom- 
mendations realize that there is in the making a 
set of principles and social practices centering 
about the strengthening of family life in all its 
aspects. Perhaps we are still fumbling for the 
exact procedures, but clearly it is an ideal worth 
the serious consideration of all who believe that 
family life 
lies close to 
the root of 
democratic 
3 living. 
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With all the increases in educational opportu- 
nity, in health, in recreation, and in material pos- 
sessions that have accompanied the striking ad- 
vances of our society during the last century, we 
are still far from the ideal expressed by the 1930 
White House Conference! “For every child the 
right to grow up in a family with an adequate 
standard of living and the security of a stable in- 
come as the surest safeguard against social handi- 
caps, regardless of race or color or situation, 
wherever he may live under the protection of the 
American flag.” 


HH” FAR have we gone toward achieving this 
ideal? What must we do in the next decade? 
These are questions that the 1940 Conference 
sought to answer, the first in a report on “Economic 
Resources,” and the second in a report on “Eco- 
nomic Aid.” Any intelligent adult seeing these titles 
will at once realize that we are moving into an area 
of controversy. For economic problems are neither 
simple nor easy. And there are always with us 
those who “point with pride” to our accomplish- 
ments and those who “view with alarm” our defi- 
ciencies. But the White House Conference con- 
sisted of a group of experts from all the technical 
fields associated with child welfare, and of lay 
people from large public and private organizations 
who had made significant contribution to the lives 
of children. Its reports neither “‘point with pride” 
nor “view with alarm,” but attempt to evaluate 
our present accomplishment and to set goals for 
the next decade. Some, reading the reports, will be 
convinced that they do not go far enough; others 
will be equally sure that they go much too far. But 
whatever may be one’s point of view as to method, 
one must admit that the carefully considered and 
well worked out statements of the Conference re- 
ports bring strikingly to the fore a situation about 
which every American citizen should do serious 
thinking. Concrete and specific efforts must be 
made to increase both the material resources avail- 
able for the care of children and the intelligence 
and understanding of the parents using those 
resources. 


E CAN never get very far away from the eco- 
W somic features of our life. To a very great ex- 
tent what can be made available to children depends 
upon family income and economic resources. Here 
in one city are highschool girls who stand out from 
their classmates because they are dressed in a type 
of print dress common to those receiving relief or 
W.P.A. assistance. What does it do to children to 
wear relief clothes or shoes that are trademarked 
for all to see? Here a P.T.A. chairman is trying 
to provide clothing that will enable the boy or girl 
of a needy family to attend school; here is another 
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worried about school lunches. And a local presi- 
dent is concerned over those who are so near the 
economic borderline that they cannot afford even 
the small dues that would enable them to partici- 
pate in her association. 

Of the thirty-six million children in the United 
States under the age of sixteen, some six million 
children or one sixth of the total are in families 
that are receiving some form of public assistance. 
An unknown but significant number of other chil- 
dren are receiving aid from private agencies. 
This has not always been true, but across the pic- 
ture of the last decade of our efforts for children, 
there stalked the unanticipated and grim figure of 
the depression. Not respecting age, he visits the 
infants and the young, along with the mature and 
the feeble. And his weapon—unemployment— 
reaches out over the whole land. ‘What is neces- 
sary for the family to fulfill its functions? Granted 
the presence of parents... the makings of a family 
are at hand, but a necessary condition of its ca- 
pacity to serve the children is an income sufficient 
to provide the essentials of food, clothing, shelter, 
health, and a home life that means for the child 
education, happiness, and character building.” 


B” HOW are eight to ten million unemployed 
adults to provide such homes? And what pros- 
pect is there that their children will find work or be 
ready for work if they can find it? Truly unem- 
ployment sets before us a major and an immediate 
problem. It has been met in part through govern- 
mental assistance, local, state, and national. One 
attack has been made through the Works Progress 
Administration which in March, 1939, affected 
4,500,000 children; another through general relief 
reaching out to 2,400,000 children; another 
through the Aid to Dependent Children program, 
reaching 721,000, and Farm Security Administra- 
tion grants reaching 250,000. All this assistance 
goes to families rather than to children directly. 
Whether we like it or not, it is a part of our na- 
tional picture. And however we approach the 
problem, it is clear that assistance in most in- 
stances is much nearer the subsistence level than 
a level which gives the family the margin called for 
in the quoted statement. 

By implication the Conference looks upon as- 
sistance to families in terms of wages earned 
through productive activity as more desirable than 
direct relief. It points out that where the father 
has an opportunity to earn real wages the children 
develop better attitudes. Private employment is, 
in general, preferable to public employment, and 
an important aspect of the problem of assistance 
is the increase in opportunities for such employ- 
ment. It is somewhat critical of general relief, 
pointing out that only in a few states can the 
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administration and the financial support of gen- 
eral relief be described as good. In general, over 
most of the country the funds available for relief 
are insufficient in amount, unsuitable in kind, and 
so administered as to increase dependency rather 
than hasten a return to self-support. Ideally, eco- 
nomic assistance to a family should be of such an 
amount that added to the existing resources, it not 
only keeps the family alive, but also supplies the 
material essentials of home life. And, whatever 
form it may take, assistance must stimulate re- 
sourcefulness, keep alive energy and ambition, and 
promote the restoration of all individuals in the 
family to a normal role in society. 


URNING from unemployment as a major part of 

the underlying problem, we may now consider 
the present status of the American family with 
respect to its income. Are incomes sufficient the 
country over to meet the needs of children? But 
to answer this question, another must first be 
asked. “‘What income is necessary to maintain a 
family under American standards of living?” 

Studies of the allowance necessary for a four- 
person family—that is, two adults and two chil- 
dren—have been made, and standards set up. An 
emergency budget based on the cost of living for 
a family of four comes to $903 per year, and a 
maintenance level budget to $1,261. The latter. 
figure is less than a dollar per day per person. 

In 1935-36 over a million families in the United 
States had a yearly income below $250, more than 
a quarter had yearly incomes under $750, and 42 
percent, incomes under $1,000. Of wage earning 
families in the cities, 57.1 percent had incomes in 
1935-36 between $500 and $1,500 per year. For 
white families in the northern cities the median 
income was $1,720, for Negroes $1,095; for south- 
ern cities the corresponding figures are $1,570 for 
whites, and $525 for Negroes. If we turn to farm 
families the incomes are even lower. 


| eee income figures vary widely from one 
region of the United States to another. Where 
there are fewest children there tends to be the 
most income, and vice versa. Thus, the sixteen 
states with the highest proportion of the popula- 
tion under sixteen include fourteen states that are 
in the lowest third in the income range. This 
means that unless measures are taken to divert 
funds from high to low income areas there can- 
not but be grave inequality in the services that 
communities offer to their children. Many com- 
munities at the bottom of the economic scale make 
far greater sacrifices to maintain educational and 
health facilities than do communities at the top 
of the scale. And the rural areas are particularly 
hard hit in our national economy since fifty-one 
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percent of the children in the United States live in 
rural areas which receive 34 percent of the na- 
tional income, while 49 percent live in urban areas 
which receive 66 percent of the national income. 

There are three groups in our population whose 
share in the national income, both with regard to 
family income and community facilities is dispro- 
portionately low: the rural farm family, the low 
income wage earner, and the unemployed. These 
are precisely the groups that have proportionately 
the most children. 

When the figures based on family income are 
compared with carefully worked out standard 
budgets, it becomes clear that in 1935-36 one 
third of the families in the United States had in- 
comes below the emergency level budget, and one 
half had incomes below the maintenance level bud- 
get. From the reports available to the White 
House Conference in drawing up its basic figures, 
one could go on and present statistics indefinitely. 
But enough has been said to point out the exist- 
ence of a serious problem and to show why, once 
the principle is accepted that living in a family is 
the best condition for a child, the problem of fam- 
ily income becomes one of major concern. 


T Is known that the effects of unemployment and 
low income upon children are even more seri- 
ous than is shown by these figures. For the family 
in which there are small children is likely to be one 
in which the only adult who can work is the father. 
In the family with children who are almost grown 
there are a number of potential workers, and the 
effect of unemployment is likely to be less serious. 
While one seventh of the families without children 
receive direct relief, one fifth of the families with 
past decade community services to children, quite 
probable that during the current depression about 
one third of the Nation’s children have at one time 
or another been helped directly or indirectly 
through some form of public assistance. 

We must not forget, however, that during the 
past decade community services to children, quite 
apart from public assistance, have markedly in- 
creased. In these services, public agencies have 
been playing an increasing role. There are, for 
instance, the maternal and child health provisions 
of the Social Security Act, as well as those for 
crippled and blind children. Children have bene- 
fited too by public services such as the distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities and the development 
of public housing projects. And much help has 
come through the Works Progress Administration, 
such as the feeding of children in schools, the ex- 
tension of school services, and the development of 
increased facilities for recreation and play. 

Further, there have been other attempts to meet 
the economic problem through social insurance, 
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workmen’s compensation, unemployment compen- 
sation, and old age insurance. All of these, while 
more directly concerned with adults, have indirect 
effects upon the welfare of children. 


HROUGHOUT the reports there is a consistent 

stress upon the family as the unit of a demo- 
cratic society. In its emphasis upon maintaining 
and strengthening family life, this Conference fol- 
lows the course of its predecessors. But it comes to 
grips with a fundamental problem in recognizing 
that the opportunity for every family to earn an 
adequate income is basic to the democratic life 
and the acceptance of democratic ideals. In achiev- 
ing this goal the Government has a primary re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding the economic oppor- 
tunities of the families of the Nation, over and 
above the securing and providing of necessary 
public services for children. 

The goals set by the economic resources group 
for the next decade are simple, but heavy with 
implications. They are these: 


To raise the income of families of wage earn- 
ers employed in private industries. 

To insure income to families of the unem- 
ployed. 

To raise the incomes of farm families. 

To strengthen and extend community services 
to children. 

To work toward a fairer distribution of the 
cost of service to children. 


While the recommendations of 


eral Government of a stabilized policy of flexible 
work programs for the unemployed; to develop 
further the Aid to Dependent Children program; 
to plan for the care of interstate migrants and 
transients; to strengthen state and local programs 
for relief (with some assumption of responsibility 
by the Federal Government) ; to urge upon the 
Federal Government more equitable methods for 
determining grants to the states for public assist- 
ance; and to provide for a continuing impartial 
study of the problems of economic need. 

The White House Conference reports are to be 
looked upon as outlining the major approach to 
the public care of children in families for the next 
decade. There is a clear recognition of the prin- 
ciple that in a democracy we move forward rather 
unevenly on many different fronts and only gradu- 
ally bring practices and ideals together. It is not 
to be supposed that all the recommendations can be 
achieved within the next month or year. The prob- 
lem of means rather than goals needs the most 
careful consideration and thought. Certainly, the 
responsibility is not one exclusively of the National 
Government, nor of the state government, nor of 
the local government, nor of private business, nor 
of private social agencies. It is a joint responsi- 
bility and obligation to which parents and teachers 
and all other adults must contribute the very best 
of thought and practice. And let us not forget 
that in each community and each region of our 
country, there is a job to be done and work to be 

accomplished. It cannot come by 





the economic aid group are 





magic, but only through the 





more technical, they aim to 
extend the benefits of so- 
cial insurance to more 
children and to give 
more adequate protec- 
tion; to secure the 
adoption by the Fed- 












careful thinking, the devoted 
services, and energetic ef- 
forts of all who are con- 
cerned in any way with 
the welfare of the fam- 
ily and of children in 

a democracy. 
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What It Means to Grow Up 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


T GUIDING the adolescent there is a certain 


danger that must be avoided carefully. We . 


tend to think of the adolescent period as a time 
when the boy and girl are suddenly growing up. 
We tend to think that big changes take place sud- 
denly and of their own accord. In many communi- 
ties before the coming of the highschool it was 
generally assumed that the close of the formal 
school period marked the end of the child’s growth. 
After children had finished the eighth grade and 
had been confirmed in the church, they were ready 
to go out on their own. With this event the boy had 
become a man; the girl had become a woman. 

The idea of a sudden and spontaneous growth 
has had a long history. Many primitive peoples 
initiated their young into tribe membership at the 
adolescent period. It seems that in most cases the 
life of the child was divided into two parts, a play 
part and a serious part. The play part, which was 
the time of very little responsibility, ended at the 
adolescent period. The child wasn’t expected to do 
much on his own during that time, but suddenly 
all of this was changed. The boy and girl were 
supposed to grow up in a hurry and become full- 
fledged members of the tribe almost overnight. 


Overprotecting Our Children 


E STILL labor under the idea that a sudden and 
| stone growth physically, mentally, and 
emotionally takes place at adolescence. To be sure, 
we do not turn our children out at fourteen and 
expect them to make their own way. We do some- 
thing that in some respects is much worse. We 
protect them four years more. For four years in 
highschool the adolescent’s daily program is 
planned for him. A large part of his daily routine, 
his readings, his studying, and his other activities 
are planned not by himself but by the school. Up 
to the last day of the senior year we give the stu- 
dent assignments; we tell him what classes to go 
to, what things to read, and what problems to 
solve. The day after he leaves highschool he is 
expected to plan all of his activities by himself. 
He is expected to choose what he is to read, or 
rather whether or not he will read at all. He is 
expected to choose the radio programs he will lis- 
ten to and the ways in which he will spend his 
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leisure time. He is supposed to make all of the 
decisions that are involved in his job. 

In many other ways we tend to overprotect chil- 
dren early in life and then suddenly expect them 
to go it alone. There are many adolescents who do 
not get a chance to manage even a small amount of 
money until the day they start to work or go off to 
college. I don’t think there is a college dean in this 
country who has not been called upon to help hun- 
dreds of students straighten out their finances, 
simply because the boys or girls were given no 
responsibility at home. Many a girl has not had the 
responsibility of planning meals to fit the family 
budget. Many a farmer’s son has not had a voice 
in the running of the farm until he has one of his 
own. This idea of protecting the boy or girl and 
then expecting sudden growth is definitely wrong. 
The adolescent’s development does not proceed in 
that way. 


The Continuous Process of Growth 


iy THE first place, there isn’t any sudden widen- 
ing of the physical, mental, or emotional out- 
look. It is true that at adolescence the sexual func- 
tions seem to reach maturity quickly, but actually 
this development has been going on for many 
years. Similarly with the commonly assumed spurt 
in physical growth. It is true that, on the average, 
the adolescent adds more pounds per year and 
more inches in growth than he did just before ado- 
lescence, but the number of pounds that he adds 
is in general no greater than the number of pounds 
that he added in the first year of life. The average 
gain in weight from birth to one year of age is in 
the neighborhood of fourteen pounds. The average 
gain at the peak of adolescent growth under pres- 
ent conditions is also about fourteen pounds. In 
height the adolescent gains much less than does 
the infant during the first year. If one wishes to 
speak of a period of rapid physical growth one 
could more appropriately point to infancy than 
to adolescence. 

There is another point about growing up that is 
important. Human beings do not stop growing at 
adolescence. The phrases “growing up” or “reach- 
ing maturity” do not tell exactly what we mean. 
Adolescents do not reach a limit beyond which 
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they cannot go. They can keep on learning as long 
as they live. Growing up does not mean reaching a 
point and then stopping. Years ago it was assumed 
that learning stopped when the child finished the 
eighth grade, and even today there is a tendency to 
think that the highschool diploma marks the end 
of mental growth. Many studies, however, have 
shown that growth continues throughout life. We 
never reach maturity; we can always learn more. 


The Responsibilities of Growing Up 


HEN WE think of growth at adolescence we 
must look both forward and backward. What 
the boy and girl can do at adolescence depends 
upon what has gone before, and what they accom- 
plish at adolescence need not be the limit of their 
growth. With development and growth comes the 
addition of responsibilities. Let us consider some 
of the important responsibilities that adolescents 
should learn to take while they are adolescents. 
Thinking of the last few years and the difficulty 
young people have had in finding work leads one 
to the first responsibility that the adolescent 
should assume: to acquire information and secure 
the best advice possible concerning the vocations 
and occupations in which he is interested. Whether 
the boy or girl leaves highschool before graduation 
or whether he or she completes highschool work, 
they can learn that vocational guidance is impor- 
tant. They can find out about the opportunities in 
various jobs, changes that have taken place within 
the last ten or twenty years, and changes that are 
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likely to take place in the near future. This is a 
responsibility for every child. 

I think you will agree with me that as we look 
at our youth throughout the land we find a very 
small number who realize the importance of voca- 
tional guidance. Adults are just beginning to wake 
up to this problem. Vocational knowledge should 
include at least some information about factors 
that affect the occupations in which the young man 
or woman is interested; something about changes 
that have taken place; and perhaps some estimate 
about what might take place in the future. 

The objection may be raised that we are expect- 
ing too much of highschool students. I would an- 
swer by saying I think we have been expecting 
too little. We have been protecting them from the 
real issues and have allowed them to go out of 
school to learn by bitter experience. Perhaps there 
are some things that can be learned only by experi- 
ence, but the importance of seeking vocational 
advice does not seem to be one of these. An under- 
standing father and mother can do much to en- 
courage the child to talk to his principal, teachers, 
and vocational counselors about his future job. 

Another responsibility that an adolescent can 
assume is to manage all the money that the family 
spends on his clothes, school supplies, recreation, 
hobbies, and anything else that takes money. I 
know of a number of boys fourteen or fifteen years 
of age who have learned to handle as much as one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, the greater por- 
tion of which they earn and which they use for 
buying clothes and school supplies, paying for 
music lessons, movies, plays, and so on. 
They will have no difficulty in realizing 
where and how fast their money goes when 

they are entirely on their own. 

A third responsibility relates 
to the matter of 
understanding the 
behavior of both 
boys and girls. 
During adoles- 
cence there is a 
<= growing interest 
rt ale in the opposite 
a Sy sex. Even before 

© 0 Ses the adolescent 
. 2% period is reached 
ming some understand- 

a ing of mating and 
v its importance 
; vay can be developed. 
we yr was tt The adolescent 

Sa b i wr can learn to look upon 
human behavior objec- 
tively and see what some 
of the factors are that 
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motivate behavior. He can learn that relying upon 
some belief which has never been tested may 
pring as bitter disappointment in love and mar- 
riage as it does in any other activity. The adoles- 
cent can learn enough about human behavior so 
that he does not go about the matter of selecting a 
mate blindly or fall in love wholly unprepared. 
Another responsibility relates to the adoles- 
cent’s part in the family council. The adolescent 
can think; he should be given a chance to use his 
judgment in a family council where his judgment 
counts for something. Suppose the family wants to 
buy a large rug. Cannot the adolescent boy or girl 
be given the responsibility of finding important 
information .about rugs—of learning, for example, 
what the Bureau of Standards or the United States 
Department of Home Economics, or the various 
Consumer’s Research organizations have found 
out about the quality of different kinds of rugs? 
Suppose the family wants to buy a refrigerator. 
Cannot the adolescent boy or girl assume the re- 
sponsibility for getting together important facts 
about the construction and about the operating 
and maintenance costs of different kinds of refrig- 
erators so that this information can be used in the 
family council before a final decision is made? Sup- 
pose the family wants to buy a davenport or a bed- 
room set. Cannot the adolescent boy or girl take the 
responsibility of getting the best information that 
is available and present it in the family council? 


A Final Responsibility 


HERE ARE many other responsibilities that I 

think adolescents can assume. I cite only one, 
which is this: Adolescents can learn to make their 
decisions in terms of human welfare. I think there 
is a great deal of unnecessary tension between ado- 
lescents and their parents about new and old ways 
of doing things. Years ago mothers quarreled with 
their daughters about bobbed hair, and I suppose 
there was a time too when mothers and daughters 
quarreled about wearing skirts shorter than ankle 
length. As we look back we see that the differences 
between old and new ways of doing things were 
not important. They were not enough to warrant 
the strain on the family tie. On the other hand, 
there are some important questions. Driving 
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ninety-two miles an hour is beyond a reasonable 
margin of safety—the reaction time of the human 
organism isn’t fast enough to keep the car under 
control should something occur. Such a mode of 
behavior is important, not simply because it 
breaks tradition or custom or because it is modern, 
but because it bears a relation to human welfare. 
There are many old ways of doing things which 
are based on good common sense; they affect 
health and happiness. Burning the candle at both 
ends and keeping up with the Jones’s are not help- 
ful procedures, no matter how modern they may 
be. I think we can expect both adolescents and 
adults to separate the traditions that are founded 
upon human welfare from those that are not. It is 
not a question of throwing tradition overboard or 
a question of the sacredness of tradition. It is a 
question of the relation of the form of behavior to 
human welfare. 


So This Is What It Means 


ROWING UP does not mean a sudden and auto- 
matic change. The child isn’t a mamma’s or 
daddy’s boy one day and a man the next. Growing 
up means a gradual increase in responsibility. The 
adolescent who leaves school without seeking some 
good vocational guidance is not growing up. 
Neither is the adolescent who cannot handle 
enough money to buy his clothes and school sup- 
plies, and provide for recreational needs and come 
out with an account that he can talk about intelli- 
gently. That adolescent is not growing up who 
chooses his girl friends or boy friends blindly. 
Rather, the adolescent who is growing up takes an 
active part in the family council. He reads and 
studies what effects war or peace will have on his 
dad’s work and on the work that he is planning to 
enter. The adolescent who throws all tradition 
overboard without separating what is helpful to 
human welfare from what bears no relation to hu- 
man welfare is not growing up. We might add that 
that parent is not helping the adolescent grow up 
who battles with the adolescent over tradition and 
custom and makes decisions without regard to the 
effect on his and his adolescent child’s growth. 
Tradition is not sacred. But the rights of the child 
should be inviolate. 
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ES, YES—I know worthwhile things grow slowly, and that attitudes and habits of 
j, jee Ren cannot be altered in a few years. But I grow impatient with the complacency 
with which we lean on this fact. Ancient attitudes continue to be handy crutches; we do 
not try to walk ‘‘in light and courage.’’ The National Government program has accelerated 
the venereal disease program but social hygiene education is still getting more lip service 
than wise planning. Haphazard and only lazy attention to the guiding of children’s attitude 
toward sex and their preparation for parenthood is still more rare than usual. The challenge 
of establishing a healthy sex point of view doesn’t grip the parent’s attention as much as 
passing styles in clothes or whatnot. 

I believe the most important step is to establish in parents and teachers an uninhibited 
point of view as to sex. They themselves must first feel, think, and act clearly as to sex. 
Their rudder must be set right for sure sailing or the children will again flounder in home 
and school through the mistakes arising from muddled sex thinking. As Stringfellow Barr 
said at last year’s convention, ‘‘He who will not answer to the rudder will answer to the 
rock.” AIMEE ZILLMER, Social Hygiene 


ERE IS increasing awareness of the importance of big muscle activity to physical and 
y senna growth and social development of children. Schools with properly organized 
programs of physical education are including such activities for all children, offering at 
each level those which are suited to the age and condition and interests of the children. 
Medical examinations are required for entrance into any activity involving strain. Skills 
in games and sports are encouraged, many of them such as may enrich the play life of 
children in their out-of-school hours. It is important that parents realize the value of such 
a program in the school and give it their support. 

There are still communities in which the major emphasis in physical education is upon 
competition, with the play interests of the many neglected for the intensive training of the 
few. School and community pride over a winning team may be a dominating factor in the 
program at the sacrifice of adequate protection against strain to the individual boy or girl. 

Home and school cooperation is needed to insure to children a wholesome program for 
physical activity and to protect them against undue hazards to safety and health. 

Mary E. Murpny, Child Hygiene 


O POSSESS any moral or spiritual value choices must be voluntary, not coerced. Ac- 
"h heoateleian this principle, democracies regard as illegal, acts performed under duress. 
The unique characteristic of American public schools is that they are indigenous to the 
local communities which they serve, thus recegnizing the home as the basic social unit and 
the child as belonging to the family, not as a chattel of the state—or of a far away com- 
mercial monopoly. The dangers to democratic government of great monopolies operating 
on undemocratic ideologies are disturbing to students of government. They realize that 
business practices must be brought into harmony with democratic governmental philosophy 
if democracy itself is to endure. 

Thus we see that, from the standpoint of spiritual values, compulsory block-booking 
and blind-selling of motion pictures is destructive of such values; from the standpoint of 
education, it is unsound and unprofessional; from the standpoint of government, it is 
diametrically opposed to the principles upon which democracy is based. 

Mary T. BANNERMAN, Legislation 
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The House That Jack Built 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 


HIS IS the house that Jack built 
Jane is the wife that runs the home that Jack 
built 

Joan is the daughter that startles the wife that 
runs the home that Jack built 

Jim is the son that worries the daughter that 
startles the wife that runs the home that Jack 
built 

X is the school that had its innings with Jack, did 
its best with Jane, is working on Joan, strug- 
gling with Jim 

So that all will be well and the family be strong 
that comes forth from the house that Jack built. 


I F THE home that Jack builds is one that will with- 
stand the sun and weather the storms, the origi- 
nal timbers were well hewn in the childhood homes 
of Jack and Jane. Their hereditary endowments, 
the endurance, strength, and resiliency developed 
in them determine the underpinnings of the home 
that is to be. The characteristics of these young 
people, the roles that their parents taught them to 
play, the attitudes they acquired in their homes are 
the form and substance of the new home. If the 
homes of either were built on sand, if foundations 
were too flimsy for the superstructure, and the 
house sagged or was allowed to become weather- 
beaten, the same type of difficulty will tend to 
appear in the new home. 

Parents rarely teach their children good habits 
and attitudes unless they in turn learned them 
from their parents. A wise child therefore chooses 
his grandparents carefully. He chooses grandpar- 
ents who knew how to build enduring lives as well 
as durable houses. Sometimes we need to ponder 
the immortality of our forbears, how they live in 
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This is the eighth article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: American 
Youth. 


us. We need to consider how many of our charac- 
teristics are due to environmental heredity. Quali- 
ties that Jim gets credit for came about in this 
fashion. Jack’s father demanded fine careful work 
of Jack, and Jack in turn abhors the “good enough” 
attitude in son Jim, so Jim measures up. Likewise 
Jane’s mother understood children, guided but 
never dominated, gave a willing ear but never 
probed into private matters, so Jane has a pattern 
on which to fashion her motherhood. Jim and Joan 
benefit. 

Jack and Jane have very definite ideas—fixed 
patterns of thought regarding homes, acquired un- 
consciously but none the less surely. 

Now all of this sounds as though homes would 
continue as they are, regardless of school, church, 
and community. They tend to do so. It is only 
when the forces from outside are very strong and 
are continuously applied that the main current is 
markedly diverted. 

If the school is to change homes, it must give a 
distinctly pleasing picture of home, show its supe- 
riority and demonstrate how to construct it. But 
under no condition must there be any criticism of 
the child’s home or its management. Either the 
child’s confidence in his parents and his sense of 
security will be lost or resentment against the 
teacher will be aroused and her ideas refused. 

Those who teach courses dealing with improve- 














ment of family life realize that they are touching 
the tenderest spots in our make-up. If there is one 
thing we hold dear, one thing we wish the world to 
think well of it is our homes. One need only wit- 
ness little children bragging to each other of their 
parents’ power, prowess, or possessions to realize 
the truth of this. The home that Jack builds 
thrives on fitting recognition but not on criticism. 

However, Jatk and his family may be led to see 
that minor alterations and renovations might help 
adjust their environment to changing needs. They 
may slowly be led to feel that their joists may be 
suffering dry rot, that the fabric of their being is 
moth-eaten, and their inner atmosphere is stuffy. 


. IS unquestionably a wise move to show par- 
ents wherein their homes might be improved 
rather than to encourage children to make a criti- 
cal analysis with a view to correction. When 
schools undertake to teach subjects which have a 
direct and intimate bearing on homes and family 
life parents have a right to be forewarned so they 
can be forearmed. Adult and parent education 
should precede or accompany such education if the 
greatest good is to result. The school should pro- 
vide authentic information on current subjects for 
adults in an attractive readable form, possibly as 
a popular ten-cent bulletin. 

For example, it profits a child little to learn 
what constitutes an adequate diet if the meals 
served at home are low in some of the essentials, 
unless the parents can at the same time be led to 
feel some interest in nutrition. In the first place, 
few parents will tolerate criticism of the home, 
or change their food habits without good reason. 
Secondly, few children will change their food hab- 
its unless parents encourage them by example and 
by provision of attractive food. Therefore, the 
parents must be interested in the subject first. 
They must sense the value of food in preventing 
illness—must be led to realize that recent research 
has shown that certain lacks are not uncommon in 
the diets of even the well-to-do. They must be told 
that the children’s study of food requirements is 
not necessarily to change the home diet but to 
build up defenses against faddist and unethical 
advertisers, to encourage sales resistance, and to 
develop scientific judgment. Parents should be led 
to see the value of present day knowledge in im 
proving emotional stability. For knowledge, more 
than anything in the world, will prevent fear, and 
knowledge of nutrition will often dispel fear of 
poor health. Fear of poor health is one of our 
greatest worries—so great that billions are spent 
annually on useless drugs and treatments, and 
probably half of the problems in acute illnesses 
are due to patients’ fears. If children learn 
through their knowledge to reason, to see the rela- 
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tion between dietary habits and health, to derive 
amusement from high-powered advertising that igs 
based on fear, they have been well taught. What a 
blessing if they learn when young to laugh at 
people who never attribute illness to their own 
habits but to an act of God or to “something they 
caught that was going round.”” When they are go 
trained life becomes less tense and more fun and 
they are more healthy emotionally. 

But parents should have advance notice that 
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children are being exposed to such scientific ideas, | 


or they may be startled by being the victims of 
searching and heartless analysis. Modern schools 


are teaching that knowledge is of little value if it | 


is not worth applying. If Jack falls for worthless 


products and Jane’s restricted diet is not to her | 
credit, let them beware. How society would benefit _ 
if parents kept two jumps ahead of their children | 


on all crucial and current subjects! Suggest such 
adult education and the cry from women is lack of 
time. Modern housekeeping can consume all of 


woman’s time if it is done in either an elaborate © 
or in an inefficient fashion. Complicated living | 


never leads to contentment; health and beauty are 
possible in a simple setting. If a home is ineff- 
ciently run a study of its management will usually 
show that work is neither well planned nor well 
assigned to family members. Children are not 
allotted their equitable share of work. Psycholo- 
gists and schools encourage home responsibilities 


but parents give children little opportunity to ex- | 


press themselves in work. 

Men enjoy building and take pride in maintain- 
ing a home, women express their personalities in 
its management, but children are denied these sat- 
isfactions. Yet parents actually seem to expect 
gratitude from children—thanks for releasing 
them from home responsibilities and for depriving 
them of fundamental education. They are too sel- 
fish, too jealous of their own importance, or per- 
haps they have never honestly analyzed what gives 
their children most pleasure. 


OMES should be educational institutions where 
children learn to do things deftly, efficiently, 

and thoroughly—should offer work where they ex- 
periment and draw conclusions about the best way 
of doing assigned tasks. Home is where they learn 
that work is love made visible, “where they learn 
to charge all things with a breath of their own 
spirits.” Homes are where they learn that little 
money will suffice if human energy is available, 
that work done at home cuts living costs. Homes 
are the expression of the interests and activities 
of the entire family. Yet how often the child can 
take no pride in anything there. Gardens are the 
realm of an enthusiastic adult, the car is greased 
and the oil is changed at the filling station, an ex- 
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pert repairs electrical equipment, waxes the floors 
and does the furniture over, in spite of Jim’s ex- 
pert ability. Mother cans, makes jellies, bakes, and 
sews, but Joan never gets the thrill of producing 
a first-class product which others can admire. Such 
admiration breeds confidence, and confidence is a 
wonderful asset to its possessor. Admiration of 
the products of youth’s hands leads to a more 
wholesome viewpoint than does open admiration 
of their beauty or charm. 


HILDREN need assignments that will challenge 

their brains. Having succeeded in one field of 

work they should be promoted to another and con- 
quer it without much assistance or interference. 

Instead of parents working overtime to give 
their children money privileges and social advan- 
tages it were better if they educated them to earn 
money and gave them the privilege of developing 
social attitudes in their homes. Furthermore, a 
child who knows the skill required to do things 
will appreciate such work done for him by others 
and understand better how others live. He acquires 
sociological training. The wise mother therefore 
will assign tasks with as much care as does a good 
teacher, and think of herself as an educator. By 
her wise planning she will make herself a present 
of the leisure she needs to keep herself educated in 
her chosen field of avocational endeavor. If a 
woman says that there are no tasks in present day 
life to give children she admits that she is no edu- 
cator, that she craves no leisure, and that her in- 
terests are primarily in her kitchen. 

Children’s restlessness today is due to a lack of 
material accomplishment, a 
feeling of uselessness, un- 
conscious resentment against 
being parasites, getters in- ( 
stead of givers. Parents think 
they are freeing them for so- 
cial training as though it in- 
volved merely etiquette 
and amusements. 

Social training in- 


life, no matter how prosaic the job may be. 
Much of the training in schools and colleges 
misses fire because homes give no opportunity for 
applying it and schools can set up only artificial 
situations. The boy or girl who has enjoyed his 
course in psychology or child development is lucky 
if he can find a job caring for neighbor’s children 
in their absence, for here he can try out his psycho- 
logical ideas and test their value. Here he may get 
paid, while in college he pays tuition for the privi- 
lege of merely observing in child study labora- 
tories. It is unfortunate that Americans have come 
to identify education with schooling. Jobs offer 
excellent opportunities for self-education. 


— are striving to make better future par- 
ents in many ways but not too obviously. Their 
efforts are for more wholesome relationships be- 
tween boys and girls, for more adequate knowl- 
edge and deeper respect for sex and for its place in 
happy living. Movies, stories, and overemotional 
relatives overstress sex attraction and make suc- 
cess difficult. It is amazing that in this realistic 
age so much faith in the magic of romance should 
survive. Schools have to build up a reasonable atti- 
tude, to counteract the attitude that love trans- 
forms, regenerates, converts, that it obliterates 
old characteristics. Sentimental young people feel 
that because they love each other their ideals and 
ideas will promptly become similar. School and 
homes must make them see that there must be 
similarity in family background, in education, 
religion, personal habits, type of friends, leisure 
activities, as well as a common moral purpose if 
the home to be is to be stable 
and enduring. School, church, 
and home must make them 
see that love is not enough. 
Young people must be led to 
realize that after highschool 
age individuals seldom 
change basically. If 
they did there would be 
little point in our em- 









volves working to- 
gether for a common 
goal. Those who do not 
work well alone rarely 
carry much weight in 
coordinated endeavors. 
Social training means 
learning to adjust to 
life’s unalterable con- 
ditions. It may be ad- 
justment to a_ refractory 
grandparent or to a depleted 
income. It always involves 
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phasis on infant, pre- 
school, and early child- 
hood training. 

Often the best way 
of getting essential 
ideas subtly across to 
young people is to offer 
courses in psychology 
or child care. Adoles- 
cents are naturally in- 
terested in children. Child 
care can be taught imperson- 
ally, but it should produce 
personal results. It should 
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make youth realize that everyone’s happiness, his 
early adjustment to life, depends on the type of 
parents he has and the training they give him. The 
course should lead him to see that given intelligence 
and the training he may still become master of his 
own fate. He learns that personality is a result of 
all the forces that work on the original model— 
that when young he is changed by what he does 
into something different than what he was. 

Furthermore, if he learns the cause and purpose 
of temper tantrums he will hesitate to stage a 
show or get sulky when he is thwarted. When, in 
a child he is observing, lack of sleep and rest are 
evident in lack of mental vigor and emotional bal- 
ance, he learns to allow himself more sleep. If 
finicky food habits disgust him in a child and he 
learns the cause, he too will learn to eat for health. 
If he learns how to teach children he learns how to 
improve himself, and grows up emotionally. When 
he learns how to teach children to make wise 
choices in friends and in play activities he may 
see the importance of choosing his companions and 
recreation more thoughtfully. 

Child care gives the tools for repairing per- 
sonalities, churches give the urge, and homes the 
laboratory where the successes and failures occur. 
Modern schools are attempting to make more 
thoughtful citizens, teach students to relate effect 
to cause—to be more scientific. Science should 
improve people as well as their material sur- 
roundings. 


CHOOLS HAVE a more difficult time training girls 
than boys because the girl needs two types of 
training—one to fit her for homemaking, and the 
other to enable her to make her contribution to so- 
ciety either with or without pay. Before marriage 
most girls want remunerative work; after mar- 
riage they need outside work and interests whether 
they need salaries or not. The schools should find a 
girl’s fundamental interest so that the before- 
marriage job becomes her avocation for life. 

If our schools are fufilling their function, if they 
are worth the taxes spent on them, students should 
develop interests that will stimulate them to con- 
structive, creative activity in their leisure hours. 
For some it may be individual accomplishment 
that seems worth striving for; to others concerted 
efforts offer more challenge. One may be able to 
express herself in music or some form of applied 
art; others may prefer to apply themselves to com- 
munity needs—more beauty in school yards, back- 
yard or vacant lot playground projects, choral 
societies, children’s orchestras, relief agencies for 
social work, visiting nurses services, church work, 
or children’s summer camps. Others prefer more 
scholarly pastimes, wish to understand and be an 
authority on politics, foreign relations, and cur- 
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rent legislation, or on literature, nutrition, or con- 
sumer education. Accumulation of first-hand in. 
formation and increase of ability in the subject 
that was of major interest in school would seem 
to be the home woman’s obligation. Society needs 
women’s sane adult viewpoints, their disciplined 
brains, their ability to adapt knowledge to the 
needs of others, their willingness to serve society, 
Teachers for adults are in great demand. Women 
should be most suitable instructors. Schools will 
help but alone can never do the task adequately. 


HEN women do give of themselves generously 

their homes and children benefit even more 
than society. Nothing so stimulates a child as par- 
ents who achieve some eminence in thinking and 
doing. Parents whose vision is not bounded by the 
four walls of the home attract others whose inter- 
ests are broad. Parents’ friends likewise stimulate 
and educate children. Schools will help educate par- 
ents, parents should help schools educate children. 
What youth needs to sense is that it is great to 
grow up, that life is a most interesting challenge. 
He needs to see that adult pleasures are as real as 
his and that he needs to work hard in school in 
order that he may learn to enjoy adult pleasures, 
particularly those of finer appreciations. 

The schools of the future will strive more to de- 
velop an attitude of noblesse oblige—the idea that 
each should repay society in proportion as he has 
received. Schools as well as churches must accent 
the parable of the talents. Those who through 
hereditary endowment and excellent training have 
received much should be made to feel a deep 
sense of obligation. Those who feel the greatest 
responsibility for others should be considered the 
nobility of a democratic society. Ortega of Gasset’s 
in The Revolt of the Masses, states that respon- 
sibility, a sense of being his brother’s keeper, is the 
trait that distinguishes the noble man from the 
masses. Schools must glorify and make such no- 
bility the measure of success. 

Even if some fall short of nobility all can be 
helped to make something that expresses the inter- 
est and joy they have in living. All can work on 
whatever materials there are at hand in the jum- 
ble and disorder of life and produce beauty, find 
truth, or inspire goodness. 

Schools will continue to strive to supplement, 
aid, and inspire the homes that are built. They will 
demonstrate more efficient techniques, try to de- 
velop life interests so that leisure will be used more 
richly, will attempt to broaden visions and make a 
sense of obligation to society their aim. They will 
become increasingly sensitive to adults’ felt needs. 
Their goal is that their students learn the habit of 
learning, and having learned apply their knowl- 
edge for the common good. 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 


T IS commonly believed that youth is the golden 
| age of happiness. Older people look back on 

their own earlier years with a faint glow of 
nostalgia, longing wistfully for the good old days 
when they were young. They look about them at 
the current crop of young folks and think they are 
luxuriously gay and gloriously carefree. In mo- 
ments of exasperation the older generation accuses 
the youngsters of wanton recklessness and wild 
frivolity. But they rarely ever suspect that many 
young people are no more happy than the average 
adult, and that those who seem to be happy may 
adopt a front of elation which is only a mask for 
a pessimism that they do not care to admit. As 
the statisticians would say, there is no evidence for 
a perfect correlation between youth and happiness. 
Or in other words, young people are not neces- 
sarily happy because they are young. They too 
have their share of insecurity, and sadness, and 
sometimes the pain they feel at the prospect of an 
uncertain future is even more poignant because of 
their youth. 
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What do we mean by the word happiness? One 
of the best ways to discover the idea a person has 
of the meaning of a word is to ask that person to 
think of the word in question and write down as 
many other words as possible that are suggested 
by the word he thinks of. The result thus obtained 
will rarely if ever be a good dictionary definition 
of the original word, but it will indicate what, in 
terms of use and experience, the word means to a 
person. The writer has employed this simple pro- 
cedure many times with large groups of young 
people and on the basis of the results thus secured 
he submits the following explanation of the word 
happiness. 

Happiness is often regarded as being synony- 
mous with the words pleasure and fun, but its real 
meaning is more basic and pervasive. Pleasure 
often connotes satisfying sensations of taste, 
touch, smell, and other physical thrills. Fun is 
practically the noun for the verb play. Happiness 
may and often does include these two ingredients 
of experience, nevertheless it is a term that is 
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more profound than either of them. It suggests a 
toned up state of well-being, a state of vital equi- 
librium. It is an intermingling of serenity and 
elevation. It is satisfaction plus. 

Happiness is really a by-product of other ac- 
tivities. In a strict sense happiness cannot be pur- 
sued directly as a goal. But the conditions of life 
which produce happiness may be pursued. Only 
in this sense may we consider the opportunities of 
youth for the pursuit of happiness. 


E CANNOT understand the claim of young peo- 

ple to happiness unless we understand the im- 
portance of time in their attitude toward life. In- 
fancy, childhood, and youth are the periods of 
rapid growth. The years of achievement for the 
most part lie ahead. Most of life is yet to be. The 
sense of the future possessed by youth is therefore 
one of the most engrossing elements in their 
private world. The future is their great asset, their 
unexploited capital. “I would rather be poor at 
twenty than rich at seventy-five” says the youth 
because he treasures time more highly than money. 

This great prize of time gives the young person 
a sense of latent power. Most of his decisions have 
yet to be made. He is compelled to make few 
choices of friends, a job, and education that are 
final. If he feels displeased with his friends he can 
explore fresh personal contacts. If he selects the 
wrong job, he still has time to try another one. If 
he is blocked by some subject in school he can elect 
some other course, and if he dislikes the school he 
can often transfer to some other institution. His 
final decisions still must be made. So in his dreams 
he can imagine himself in almost any role that he 
can conjure up. He can range lavishly from poet to 
artist, from artist to inventor, from inventor to 
musician, from musician to explorer, from ex- 
plorer to professional baseball player, from base- 
ball player to merchant prince, and from merchant 
prince to mayor. In his dreams he is master of all 
the occupations he surveys. He is master as long as 
he does not make a final decision. Unless he chooses 
he does not have to reject, and as long as he does 
not have to reject, he can still revel in anticipation 
of the golden-hued world of “It might be.” 

A common experience among motion picture 
actors who have been invited to participate as 
judges in a beauty contest of highschool and college 
girls is that they are very popular as long as they 
fail to come to a decision with respect to the pul- 
chritude of the contestants. As long as the selection 
of the most lovely one is not made, the various con- 
testants are potentially the queen of the flock. But 
when the prize is awarded all but the one selected 
is disappointed and the popularity of the judge 
withers under the blast of exploded dreams. Thus 
the postponement of choice gives young people an 
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illusion of power. Not until we know the ex. 
tent to which the future possesses the inner world 
of youth can we know the claims of youth to 
happiness. 

What are some of the threats to the future of 


young people? One of the greatest is the menacing | 


prospect of unemployment. The chance for a job 
of any kind in these days is decidedly limited for 
young people under the age of twenty-five years, 
Figures assembled by the American Youth Com. 
mission indicate that young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five are one fifth less 
likely to obtain work than people over the age of 
twenty-five. In the recent upturn of employment 
it is significant that the new positions were opened 
primarily to those over twenty-five and that the 
status of those under that age was practically un- 
affected. Not only is there restricted opportunity 
for any kind of work, when work is secured, it js 
often likely to last only for a short time. Hence 
young people are often the victims of irregular 
employment. Other data assembled by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission indicate that all but ten 
percent of the jobs secured by young people are 
essentially blind alley jobs. They offer very little 
chance for the young person to advance in his 
work. Under such conditions of work frustration, 


youth can hardly expect to attain happiness in its | 


most complete sense. 


HE PRECARIOUS character of the chance of young 


people for steady and significant employment | 
impedes dangerously the natural desire of youth | 


for independence. In former days society welcomed 


the rise of young people to independence. They | 


could strike out on their own and court their mates 
with a fair possibility of establishing their own 
homes separate from their respective tribes. But 
today this possibility is greatly reduced. If the 
youth gets married, in too many cases he is com- 
pelled to live with his spouse in the home of one or 
the other sets of parents. If he does not marry he 
often remains in the household too late for emo- 
tional health. He prolongs his childhood submis- 
sion to the routine of the parental nest. His going 
out and his coming in is mildly if not stringently 
supervised. His claim on the family treasury is 
allowed with a great display of reluctance. His 
great need to stand on his own feet and make his 
own decisions is stifled. This frustration of eman- 
cipation is another threat to the future and happi- 
ness of youth. 

The restricted opportunity for steady and sig- 
nificant employment and the consequent overripe 
dependence on the family is further complicated 
by the fact that many young people do not have an 
opportunity to continue their education. The un- 
fortunate results of unemployment could be 
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largely canceled if a young man and young woman 
could devote their time to productive education. 
But in this country where educational opportunity 
has increased, there is still a vast neglect of the 
training of large masses of our young people. A 
large number do not complete highschool. A 
still larger number do not attend college. Probably 
not more than twelve percent continue any instruc- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade. This wanton injus- 
tice is traceable to the lack of inexpensive educa- 
tional facilities for young people from poor 
families. It is also due to the fact that much of the 
traditional school is not adapted to the abilities 
and needs of many young people. Limited educa- 
tional opportunity is therefore an added encum- 
prance to the pursuit of happiness by youth. 


UT MORE ominous than any of the handicaps 
which have already been presented is the men- 
ace of international conflict that hovers like a 
shroud over the future of young people every- 





no young man can face the future with any degree 
of security as long as the world is agitated with the 
violent conflict of nations on two sides of the 
world. 

When one reviews the obstacles to the happiness 
of youth rehearsed in the preceding paragraphs, 
one might be tempted to yield too readily to a 
weakening kind of pessimism. But we must be 
reminded of the fact that young people of all gen- 
erations have been confronted with obstacles to 
their future which to them seemed insuperable. 
One characteristic of young people has always 
been their ability to respond to a great requisition 
on their character. Young people like a tough as- 
signment. They thrive under a sharp and prodi- 
gious challenge. There is therefore no reason to 
doubt that this present generation of young peo- 
ple will rise to the demands made on them by the 
age in which we live. Because adults own the prop- 
erty, determine policies, and generally rule the 
roost, it is necessary that they understand the 





where. Already, China, Japan, Finland, Russia, situation facing young people today. But the best 

> ten | France, England, and Germany are calling their contribution adults can make is to create the con- 
»are | youth to destruction. In these United States the de- ditions under which young people can help them- 
little sire for peace on the part of all ages and all classes_ selves. Only by means of self-help in the face of a 
| his intensifies as the months go by. The people of our great task can young people attain that kind of 
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But HE distribution of educational opportunity in the Nation to- 

the day is such that the economic effects of education are often 
-0m- minimized rather than maximized. Tens of thousands of youths 
ie or each year are foolishly being thrown into the overcrowded 
y he ranks of casual and unskilled labor who could have qualified for 
_— callings which demand more and pay more. They have both the 
mis- ‘ co ' : . 
ving capacity and the ambition to so qualify. But we permit fortui- 
ntly tous forces beyond their control to sentence them to thirty or 
y is forty years of low-grade and low-paid service. The youths thus 


His condemned by an uneconomic social policy will earn less than 


"his they could have earned, and the Nation’s income will be less than 
wor it might have been. Wise public policy urges that this un- 
™ democratic and uneconomic situation be corrected as rapidly as 
sig- possible through the right kind of effectively free education. 
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Editorial 





NLY TWO decades have passed since guns 
© were stilled in the greatest armed conflict 

of history. At the conclusion of that cruel 
ordeal, with its incalculable human, material, and 
moral devastation, it was the passionate hope and 
desire of men and women everywhere that such 
tragedy should never again be re-enacted. It is 
appalling to contemplate how quickly and how 
widely the lessons of so recent a past seem to have 
been forgotten; how soon again the voices of na- 
tional leaders are raised in several parts of the 
world in glorification of war and in deprecation of 
the blessings of enduring peace. 


These are perilous times in the lives of indi- 
viduals and of nations. Violence and threat of 
violence haunt the world. Again, as unfortunately 
on so many occasions in the past, one of the most 
exalted aims of civilization and progress—the ban- 
ishment of brute force as the arbiter of relations 
among nations—is being subjected to a strident 
and powerful challenge. Within nations, many 
long-established institutions and concepts of polit- 
ical and social organization are also being sub- 
jected to challenge; while economic difficulties, 
some of them of unprecedented character, continue 
to press for solution. 


Overwhelmingly, men and women in every coun- 
try of the world yearn today for a peaceful exist- 
ence, devoted to promotion of human welfare 
through increasing mastery of man over the forces 
of nature, uninterrupted and unretarded by re- 
current catastrophes of armed strife. War is today 
an incomparably greater menace to progress than 
it has ever been in the past. Responsibility without 
parallel rests therefore upon those national leaders 
who proclaim their readiness to employ the instru- 
ment of armed force for the attainment of their 
aims, and who thereby compel nations which are 
threatened by their actions to face the tragic 
choice of surrender or armed defense. 


The situation thus created contains the mon- 
strous possibility that millions of human lives, as 
well as the substance and creative genius of the 
nations involved, are again being sacrificed on the 
altar of military conquest. The gigantic waste of 
human energies and material resources involved 
in the widespread construction of armaments on 
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the present scale must inevitably exact a fearfy] 
toll in general economic and social deterioration 
throughout the world. The result can only be to put 
many nations on drastically reduced rations of 
civilized existence for a long time to come. 


We cannot accept the argument that because in 
the past many controversies among nations re- 
sulted in a clash of armed forces, the scourge of 
war must forever be an inescapable reality of in- 
ternational relations. In the face of difficulties, 
scarcely less discouraging, men have successfully 
grappled with many of the great scourges by 
which they have been beset. Why should war—the 


greatest of these—be regarded as incapable of 
eradication? 


The sacrifice made throughout history in count- 
less armed conflicts will have been wasted indeed 
if it does not serve as a constant reminder to all of 
us, everywhere, of the tragic cost of war for van- 
quished and victor alike; and of the desperate 
need, if civilization and progress are to continue, 
to find other and more constructive means of ad- 
justing differences and grievances among nations. 
Such means of pacific settlement, tested both by 
reason and by experience, exist; their ultimate 
success is inevitable unless outworn doctrines of 
bygone ages are permitted to supplant concern for 
the welfare of human beings as the aim of states- 
manship. 


Against this background of troubled world con- 
ditions, problems of the utmost gravity confront 
us in this country. Some of these arise out of our 
own domestic conditions; others grow out of our 
relations with other nations. The two sets of prob- 
lems are, in many vital respects, interdependent. 
Their solution requires the fullest practicable de- 
velopment of our domestic economy combined with 
appropriate policies in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. 


This interdependence can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to some of the problems involved in the 
preservation and advancement of those things 
which we Americans prize as the bases of our way 
of life. Among those things there are two, which, 
in my opinion, are fundamental and vital to all 
the rest. 
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The first is that every citizen is entitled to a fair 
chance to earn a decent living for himself and his 
family, to give his children a good start in life, and 
to face his declining years free from the specter of 
poverty and want. In view of the resources with 
which this country is endowed and of the great 
forward strides that have already been made, it is 
within our power to build a nation in which every 
citizen, willing to work, will be able to enjoy a ris- 
ing standard of living and an adequate measure of 
economic security. 


Second, the true ends of social justice can be 
achieved only in conditions of individual freedom 
under law, through the operation of institutions of 
popular government. It is true that a measure of 
economic security is possible without freedom of 
the individual. But that is the security of serfdom. 
Even aside from its moral and spiritual degra- 
dation, this type of security is subject to enormous 
limitations in the degree of individual well-being 
which it provides. It leaves too little scope for the 
human spirit, for individual initiative, free enter- 
prise, willingness to face risks, readiness to en- 
gage in voluntary cooperation for the common 
good. These are the most powerful motive forces 
of progress; they are attributes of free men, 
banded together in voluntarily accepted and self- 
imposed social discipline—not of men held by fear 
of brute force. 


This ideal is a distinctive part of our national 
heritage. Our country was reclaimed from the 
wilderness by men and women who sought to 
establish on its vast expanses conditions of life 
under which new pathways of progress would be 
blazed. The long American experience represents 
the fullest demonstration yet available that the 
welfare and security of the individual—and, there- 
fore, the progress and well-being of the nation of 
which he is a part—are indissolubly bound up 
with the enjoyment by every citizen of the 
greatest practicable measure of personal free- 
dom under law and of true equality of economic 
opportunity. 
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The process of attaining these objectives is long 
and arduous. In the course of our national exist- 
ence, we have made marked advances in that 
direction. But each step forward brings with it 
new needs and new problems, which must be met 
successfully, if we are to advance. The manner in 
which a nation fulfills these needs is the true meas- 
ure of its physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
virility. 


Our great tasks in the past were in the spheres 
of physical settlement and of a search for means of 
multiplying our powers of physical production. 
These tasks we have largely accomplished. The 
initiative and labor of the pioneer have brought 
the arts of civilization to every corner of the land. 
The ingenuity of the inventor and the technician, 
the enterprise of the business man, the industry of 
the worker and the farmer have created in this 
country a productive equipment thoroughly ade- 
quate to supply the present needs of our people 
and thoroughly capable of further expansion to 
supply our future needs. 


But these very developments have brought with 
them new complexities and new problems. Our 
economic structure under present conditions func- 
tions as a complicated and intricate mechanism. 
Our great task today is to perfect our social and 
economic organization to meet the increasingly 
complex conditions of modern life. For this, new 
types of cooperation and accommodation are re- 
quired between region and region, between group 
and group, between individual and individual—for 
the greater benefit of all. New duties and new re- 
sponsibilities are imposed upon government. 


It is my firm conviction that all this cannot be 
accomplished except under conditions in which the 
individual will enjoy the greatest practicable meas- 
ure of freedom under law. We are determined that 
all these purposes shall be carried out by using to 
the full our traditional processes of popular gov- 
ernment. 

—CORDELL HULL 
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More Than a Job 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


for the individual and for the social group 
is a prerequisite for successful living. Each 
of us is driven by the desire for economic security, 
and many of the other riches of an abundant life 
are unattainable if the economic quest fails. The 
distressing years of depression and the devastat- 
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ing struggles abroad in the contest between “free- 
dom and bread” have made us acutely aware of 
the economic foundations of modern life and of 
the prevalent economic illiteracy which weakens 
and perhaps threatens that foundation. Economic 
efficiency on the part of each citizen in such a 
country as the United States is desirable not only 
for the citizen’s own sake but also for 
the sake of the democratic society we 
are trying to build. Such efficiency is the 
only path to reasonable economic secur- 
ity for most of us, and economic security 
is an essential element in a democratic 
society. In a population where large 
groups are economically insecure, the 
ancient civil liberties and the processes 
of rational, evolutionary growth are in- 
secure. With economic degradation the 
individual loses much of his self-respect 
and, too frequently, much of that respect 
from others which is the moral basis of 
a democratic way of life. 

Education cannot ignore this situa- 
tion. Both for the full development of the 
individual pupil and for the continuation 
of the democratic ideal, the school is 
forced to give continuous attention to 
the economic element in general educa- 
tion. This is not alone a “depression 
phenomenon” but also a mark of our 
national maturity. Traditionally in the 
United States we have, on the one hand, 
boasted of the money value of an educa- 
tion and, on the other hand, regarded 
education as academic and superior to 
the market place. An expanding econ- 
omy concealed the contradiction, but it 
can no longer be disregarded. The school 
has never really come to grips with the 
economic realities of pupils and it is now 
being forced to do so, especially for the 
great groups of lower ability pupils who 
have entered the secondary schools since 
the 1890’s. Neither the traditional school 
with academic predispositions nor the 
“progressive” school with its emphasis 
on individual growth in a cultural atmos- 
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phere has dealt adequately 
with education for the eco- 
nomic efficiency of substan- 
tial groups of the pupils 
they were designed to serve. 

In the minds of many peo- 
ple, among both parents 
and teachers, the remedy 
for the situation lies in the 
development of an extensive 
program of vocational edu- 
cation. “Train people for 
jobs” has become an educa- 
tional slogan. In many ur- 
ban communities, as in New 
York City, special voca- 
tional schools giving de- 
tailed preparation for and 
induction into skilled and 
semiskilled occupations 
have been established, and 
to them go an increasing 
proportion of highschool youth. In “general” high- 
schools, shop courses have multiplied, and work is 
increasingly offered in printing, in hairdressing, 
in ceramics, in commercial art, in salesmanship, in 
agriculture, in mechanics, and in other occupa- 
tional areas of real or assumed importance in a 
given situation. The traditional courses in English, 
science, and the arts have frequently taken on a vo- 
cational outlook. Guidance as a phase of education 
for work is of increasing importance in schools. 


HERE CAN be no doubt that vocational skill is a 

first element in economic efficiency, and that 
schools are developing their vocational programs 
with increasing effectiveness. It is true, however, 
that some of the vocational training programs in 
the schools have been developed without realistic 
reference to vocational opportunities in the com- 
munity at large. One small school in Illinois, for 
example, set up typing classes for its pupils when 
the only typewriters in the entire community were 
those owned by the schools, and at the same time 
it ignored agriculture completely in its curriculum 
although eighty percent of its graduates for forty 
years have entered some area of agricultural work. 
In some of the urban vocational schools an unfor- 
tunately narrow program has been developed, 
giving pupils intensive training in specific indus- 
trial operations, but failing to develop in them 
whatever capacity they possess for growth or for 
the occupational shifts which characterize a tech- 
nological society. All these shortcomings exist in 
many vocational education programs, but they are 
not inherent in vocational education. Reform of 
vocational education in order to synchronize it 
more effectively with the realities of job possibili- 
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HE citizen who is economically literate 

is acquainted with certain broad eco- 
nomic issues, conditions, and procedures. 
He has become familiar with currently im- 
portant economic concepts, with the ideas 
of supply and demand, investment and 
profit, capital and labor, scarcity and abun- 
dance, monopoly, the market, wages and 
prices. He knows certain facts which are 
crucial to the economic life of the country— 
its basic physical and human resources, its 
potential and actual productivity, the 
distribution of incomes and wealth, and the 
degree of concentration or dispersal of own- 
ership and management. Only as a grow- 
ing degree of competence and interest in 
these matters is diffused among the people 
can democracy function. 


ties and _ technological 
trends and in order to pro- 
vide pupils with as much 
social insight into their 
work and as much flexibility 
in their personal growth as 
possible, is well under way. 

However, not even a pro- 
gram of vocational educa- 
tion liberally conceived and 
efficiently developed is the 
whole of education for eco- 
nomic efficiency. The his- 
tory of the American people 
is full of examples of indi- 
viduals with high voca- 
tional efficiency and earning 
power whose total lives 
were economically ineffi- 
cient. Ability to earn and 
the wastrel habits of a 
spendthrift too often go 
hand in hand. The education of man as worker 
must be paralleled by the education of man as con- 
sumer. In the last few years a movement for con- 
sumer education has developed in the United States 
with startling rapidity. Consumer education deals 
primarily with the wise use and expenditure of 
one’s economic resources and is an essential com- 
plement to vocational education. In a number of 
forward-looking secondary schools, courses in con- 
sumer education have already been included in the 
curriculum. The school’s programs in home eco- 
nomics have been tremendously influenced by the 
rise of interest in consumer welfare, as to a some- 
what less extent have been the courses in science 
and the social studies. School publishers and pri- 
vate research bureaus are making available an in- 
creasing amount of book and pamphlet material 
which is finding its way into the schools. 


ONSUMER EDUCATION is yet in its infancy; the 

most effective patterns for its introduction into 
general educational thinking and into school prac- 
tice have not yet been found. Too frequently con- 
sumer education stops with a study of the stand- 
ards for selecting from among various brands of a 
given commodity; it has sometimes been as unre- 
lated to the immediate life of pupils and of the 
community as have been the weakest of the pro- 
grams of vocational education. Consumer educa- 
tion has for some been an educational panacea, a 
“movement” to be led with evangelical faith and 
fervor. The practices of consumer education have 
been on occasion subtly directed by pressure 
groups and propagandists activated by motives of 
self-interest ; there have been and are, repeated and 
bitter controversies among factions of those inter- 
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ested in the consumer. But all of these deficiencies 
and irritations are phases of a pioneer movement. 
Actually, consumer education is making tremen- 
dous strides, not only in setting up a program of 
its own in the schools but also in influencing the 
point of view and the content of the other and 
older sections of the curriculum. Pupils in steadily 
increasing numbers are receiving improved in- 
struction in the techniques of buying goods, in the 
management of household and personal finances, 
in the intricacies of insurance and advertising and 
investing. Education for economic security is 
made surer by the rise of consumer education. 
But even a combination of vocational education 
and consumer education cannot bring us continued 
economic security, either individually or as a so- 
ciety. A third element must be added, in many 
respects the most complex and difficult of them all 
—education for the group solution of economic and 
social and political problems. Vocational education 
leads inescapably, in a society such as ours, into 
questions of trends and of conflicts, into the rela- 
tions of capital and labor and management, into 
unionism, and into the relations of industry and 
governments and the common welfare. Consumer 
education leads with equal certitude to the ques- 
tions of propaganda, uncontrolled advertising, 
commercial competition, government regulation of 
production and trade, and the advantages and 
weaknesses of cooperatives. The individual and his 
society cannot be separated; even in the realm of 
economic efficiency, no man lives by himself alone. 
We are faced with the problem of education for 
social competence to gain economic efficiency. 


_ TASK of teaching about the economic 
achievements, the problems, trends, and issues 
of our society, is complicated, not alone by the im- 
maturity of learners but also by the wide diver- 
gencies in ability and outlook within the school 
population. But even at the lowest ability levels the 
schools ought to lead pupils from isolated concen- 
tration on their own vocational actions into con- 
sideration of the relationships extending outward 
from the job into the social process. A study of 
basic industries—industries of production, of dis- 
tribution, and of communication—can well be 
undertaken by pupils whose interests are definitely 
nonacademic; the history and structure and 
operations of each industry may be fruitfully con- 
sidered. A study of functional economics, with 
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emphasis on personal and public finance, should 
be made a part of the curriculum for virtually al] 
pupils. The study of contemporary trends and 
problems, with special reference to available 
sources of information and their use, is increas- 
ingly a part of the secondary school curriculum 
which has demonstrable value to individual 
growth. Penetrating and realistic analysis of the 
social scene for abler pupils is desirable in a 
program which recognizes democracy’s need for 
trained leaders. 


HE ELUSIVE, most important phase of this third 

element in economic education, however, is the 
acquisition by pupils of a social consciousness in 
the field of economic activities. Economics teaching 
has been too largely a coldly intellectual process, 
tending toignore, initsquantitativedata, the human 
element involved in all economic relations. Broadly 
speaking, the teaching of economics has been ap- 
proached from the point of view of production 
rather than from that of distribution and con- 
sumption of goods. Little has been done in schools 
to make pupils sensitive to the responsibilities in- 
volved in the control and management of wealth 
and the means of production. A reorientation of 
the teaching of economics and of the social and 
political problems which touch our economic wel- 
fare together with a more careful adjustment of 
economic curriculum materials to the level of the 
pupils concerned, is a necessity—only beginning 
to be recognized in schools—in a well-rounded pro- 
gram of education for economic efficiency. 

The task of the American school and the allied 
agencies for the education of American youth is to 
maintain a balance among these various factors 
in economic education. The individual must, to the 
limit of his capacity, be guided into dealing con- 
cretely with the acquisition of vocational skills, 
the building of habits of wise consumption, and the 
development of understanding of the general eco- 
nomic process which surrounds his own action. 
The attainment of economic efficiency is a remote 
goal, and process toward it will be slow, both for 
individuals and for the national group. The strug- 
gle toward the goal cannot, other than temporarily, 
emphasize any one of the aspects of efficiency to 
the exclusion of the other aspects. Economic edu- 
cation, like education for all other areas of living, 
cannot be divorced from the education of the 
“whole” man. 
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Housing—Our Next Big Task 


days to improve housing and the methods 

of producing and financing it. Some are 
technical, some are largely financial, but at least 
two in particular should be known and supported 
by parents and teachers: first, the work of local 
housing authorities, with the financial aid of the 
United States Housing Authority, to provide de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing for families who 
are not getting it through the operations of private 
builders and owners—in other words, families 
who live in slums, urban or rural, and in blighted 
districts of different kinds; and second, the embry- 
onic move for up-to-date and better enforced police 
power measures determining what housing is fit 
for human occupancy. 

Today almost three hundred local housing au- 
thorities, set up in accordance with enabling legis- 
lation passed by thirty-eight states, are in exist- 
ence throughout this country. Nearly all of them 
are young; some of them are weak or inactive. 
They are, however, public corporations with ex- 
tensive powers to acquire land, to build, and to 
manage housing for families of low income, that is, 
families too poor to get decent housing in their 
localities in other ways. Local authorities do not 
have taxing powers but otherwise they are similar 
in their field to school districts, park boards, or 
other such public bodies. The United States Hous- 
ing Authority lends money, and contracts to make 
annual contributions to the local authorities so 
that the rentals of their properties may be within 
the reach of low income families. Smaller local 
contributions or subsidies are also required. They 
are usually given in the form of reductions in local 
taxes or entire exemption from them. Parents and 
teachers can help this new but vigorous program 
in at least four ways. 

First, they can learn more about it. It is new and 
has often been misrepresented. In all groups are 
some who hold highly inaccurate ideas about its 
purposes and accomplishments. The United States 
Housing Authority in Washington has materials 
it will send upon request. Every parent and teacher 
should have this information. 

Secondly, parents and teachers should find out 
about their local housing authority. If none exists 
in a community, they should find out from the 
United States Housing Authority whether the 
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state has proper enabling legislation and if it has, 
they should take up with civic, business, and labor 
leaders the creation of an authority in their com- 
munity. Most active authorities are beginning to 
put out reports and digests of their doings. 

After these first two steps, the way is open for 
real support. For better housing for the children 
of any community every locality ought to have a 
citizens’ housing association representing civic, 
welfare, business, and labor leadership to support 
and, when necessary, to help in framing the local 
housing program. Parents and teachers ought to 
take a leading role in setting up and maintaining 
such organizations. 

Finally, the need for and the methods of better- 
ing housing ought to be taught in American 
schools. Housing is one of the big jobs and biggest 
opportunities of the next generation. Its causes 
and results reach far into many phases of our 
economic and social life. Children ought to be 
given a chance to know more about it. Within the 
next few months it is hoped that representative 
housers and teachers can discuss the practical side 
of introducing housing facts into secondary school 
curricula. 

Enforcing housing codes and ordinances for safe 
and sanitary dwellings perhaps is less spectacular 
than building new neighborhoods, but it is also an 
essential part of the housing process. Local citizen 
aid usually can best be given through support of 
local authorities and the citizen associations men- 
tioned above. The local housing authorities are di- 
rectly concerned because the present Federal law 
requires that one unfit house shall be torn down or 
repaired for each new structure built with United 
States Housing Authority aid. For years moves to 
modernize the provisions of administration of these 
local ordinances were almost futile. They could not 
be enforced on a large scale unless there was some 
place for the displaced families to go at rentals 
they could afford to pay. Now the work of local 
housing authorities is breaking this impasse. 

In most communities, housing improvement is in 
its infancy. In the near future particularly it will 
not be an easy job. Farsighted parents and teach- 
ers, however, will find or make ways to work at one 
of the biggest opportunities to advance child wel- 
fare that now faces the people of the United States. 

—COLEMAN WOODBURY 
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HE FIRST White House Conference was called by 

President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. This 
Conference went on record as believing that no 
child should be taken from his home because of pov- 
erty and this principle has been accepted and trans- 
lated into action. The passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935 is the logical result of the position 
taken by the White House Conference thirty 
years ago. 

Then came the Conference of 1919 called by 
President Wilson. Here the effort was made to 
preserve the gains that had been made in behalf of 
children and to prevent the loss of standards dur- 
ing the post-war readjustment. The White House 
Conference of 1929 was called by President 
Hoover, and this Conference collected a great mass 
of information and data bearing on the needs of 
children as a basis for future planning. 

The Conference called by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during the year 1939 has availed itself 
of the results of prior Conferences and has laid 
stress upon the unmet needs of children. It has 
pointed out the obligation of the family and the 
community to meet those needs as a protection for 
our democratic institutions through the fulfillment 
of the promise of America to its children. The 
Conference now plans to follow up on its pro- 
nouncements which are the result of the thinking 
of scholars and experts all over the country in the 
hope that practical results may be achieved. 
Nothing less than the united effort of every indi- 
vidual and organization in the country is needed 
to establish even a minimum of progress. 

WILLIAM HODSON 
Commissioner of Welfare 
City of New York 


HAT SHOULD the American public do to carry 


forward the various significant reeommenda- 
tions of the recent White House Conference—the 
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fourth one in which I have participated? Each of 
these Conferences has been followed by important 
advances in child welfare. 

In this very brief response to the question as to 
the “next steps’—I would urge, on the basis of 
past experience, that we: 


Tell America the facts of child need—also the 
conditions, achievements, and problems of the 
present established public and voluntary agencies 
as well as what new measures are proposed. 
Americans respond to a challenge based on justi- 
fying facts. 

Urge fuller support of established agencies, 
both tax-supported and voluntary—for as we 
reach toward new proposals we must not deprive 
America’s children of the expanding service of 
what we now have. It may be, in the light of pres- 
ent tax loads and problems, that our immediate 
advance in child interests will have to be effected 
quite largely through expanding the work of exist- 
ing agencies. 

Use local community agencies more fully. In 
this situation, it is my belief, based on wide ex- 
perience in every state of the Union, that our first 
fruitful step will be to stimulate our local commu- 
nity agencies—as they have not yet fully mobilized 
the available voluntary personnel and voluntary 
resources of our smaller political units and social 
groups. Therefore, they can at once effect signifi- 
cant advance without adding to the present tax 
loads. 


Keep youth centered in all our planning and 
effort and with definite heed to the American tra- 
ditions of initiative, self-help, and self-government 
—for next to our faith in God and in our fellow 
man, our American Way is our most precious 
heritage. 

JAMES E. WEST 
Chief Scout Executive 
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HE PRACTICAL undertaking by parents and 

teachers to implement the recommendations 
made with regard to education through the schools 
involves : 

First, a fact-finding job. Taking the recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference as a 
“yard stick,” a special parent-teacher committee 
could study the local school situation, to see where 
it already meets these standards, and at what 
points it falls short of them. At the same time a 
second committee, which includes representatives 
of a number of local interests and agencies, could 
make a survey of neglected needs of childhood and 
youth in the community—educational, health, 
recreational, vocational. 

Second, a planning job. With the factual data 
of the two committees as a starting point, parents 
and teachers could decide on the steps most needed 
to bring local schools into line with conference 
recommendations and with community needs; the 
most helpful lines of effort and methods of work 
for achieving these goals. 

Third, action. In some communities, the plans 
will require change in basic school law; in others, 
change in the use of school funds, or of school 
buildings and equipment; some plans will call for 
modification of the present curriculum, while 
others will call for the development of entirely new 
services. 

No plan can be successful without the education 
of local public opinion to demand the required 
changes in implementing the recommendations 
with regard to schools for “children in a democ- 
racy.” 

BEULAH AMIDON 
Associate Editor 
Survey Graphic 


HE WIDE cross section of organizations and in- 

dividuals represented at the Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy must constitute the vanguard 
to interpret—yes, to explain—the action taken on 
the Conference Report, and most important of all, 
the follow-up program adopted. It is a “call to ac- 
tion” and now! The hard, uncomfortable facts are 
that far too many children are working and that 
far too many young people are denied opportuni- 
ties of schooling which should be theirs by right. 
We cannot overlook the fact that far too many 
children are wage earners because they are in 
families who are on the bottom rung of the wage 
ladder. Families in these low income groups can 
offer their children absolutely nothing. 
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Family income and child and youth opportuni- 
ties are interrelated. The security of a decent in- 
come for the family releases the child from the 
responsibility of aiding the family income, and 
makes possible his growth physically and edu- 
cationally, to become the citizen and wage earner 
of tomorrow. 

As a far-flung national organization the parent- 
teacher association is a vital unit in making a 
wider public aware of the need of more adequate 
facilities for children and youth. 

ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America 


EADERS of various religious groups were very 
much encouraged by the important place given 
to religion in the discussions of the recent White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
We accept this as an evidence of a new awakening. 
Science alone cannot make men unselfish; it can- 
not bind them together in the bonds of unity; it 
cannot inspire men to make great and supreme 
sacrifices for their fellow men. We are coming to 
see more and more clearly every day that democ- 
racy cannot be saved by new mechanisms and 
techniques. It can be saved only by the unselfish 
spirit of the citizens; by their willingness to work 
one for the other; by their willingness to give and 
take; by their determination to sacrifice their own 
interests in the interest of the common well-being. 
This is religion’s greatest contribution to democ- 
racy. It inspires men to unselfish service; it holds 
up before us eternally the divine character of hu- 
man personality. This is the spirit that built 
American social work in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. We are now having a revival of this same 
spirit. It is the only thing that can recapture the 
interest of all the people in the welfare one of the 
other. Such a revival is necessary to bring the 
teaching of the White House Conference to every 
community in the United States. All too many of 
our people have built a great chasm between them- 
selves and the underprivileged. They do not want 
to be bothered any more about the concerns of 
their fellow beings. Suffering and sorrow no longer 
touch their hearts. This is the greatest obstacle 
that we face in bringing the message of the White 
House Conference to the American people; un- 
selfish service based on religion is the only force 
that can enable us to overcome it. 
RT. REV. Mscr. JOHN O’GRADY 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
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Can We Educate Children for Peace? 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


determined to carry through to a definite de- 

cision at all costs. Yet war itself is seldom 
desired by those in the fighting, or by those back 
home. It is superfluous to expand on the horrors 
and destruction and the brutalizing—and the pa- 
thetic futility. We know. Even while war is raging, 
men’s hearts turn to thoughts of peace. But most 
people, faced by the intolerable conditions that war 
always involves, have been satisfied if a particular 
war could but be brought to a close; and have 
called the ensuing truce by the blessed name Peace. 

Today, however, wise historians, well-informed 
news analysts, and sophisticated school children 
agree that permanent peace is something more 
than an absence of fighting. They know that it is 
not to be achieved through Oxford oaths, through 
parades of the Veterans of Future Wars, the for- 
bidding of war toys and games, the banning of war 
books and movies, or through conscientious refusal 
to take part in war. Nor yet through the signing of 
treaties. Even a world court, however well con- 
ceived and however well equipped, could not by 
itself insure peace. 

For peace will come—and all who have any as- 
pirations and dreams and faith for mankind are 
determined that it will come—when we have 
established those conditions that make positive 
and peaceful living possible. And we shall move 
toward the building of such conditions only when 
we are aware what it is that we have been fighting 
for, and what it is that makes us fight. That means 
looking outward—“objectively”—to see what con- 
crete material conditions and situations lead to 
wars; but it means looking inward too, to search 
our hearts, to see what lofty thoughts and high 
ideals, or perhaps follies and vanities, drive us to 
war as the only means of achieving the good life 
for ourselves, and for those we love. 


‘to WHO take part in a war are usually 


Crucial Questions 


NAVOIDABLE broodings and reflections and dis- 
cussions force many to wonder just what we 
can do—or what we must avoid—to help our chil- 
dren grow up into adults who have peace in their 
hearts but who also have some ideas in their heads 
about how peace may be achieved. Among the 
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many questions raised, these three come up most 
frequently: 


How can we give children a sense of security 
in a world like ours today? 

Is it harmful for children to play soldiers and 
gangsters, to read about war and crime? 
How can we educate children to think re- 
alistically about war and peace? 


Security—A Basic Need 


T IS significant first that the word “security” 
has come to be in everybody’s mouth during the 
past ten years or so. Before that, ordinary folks 
never used it at all; and those who did use it had 
in mind chiefly packages of papers kept in safe 
deposit boxes at the bank. That ordinary folks 
have added this word to their vocabulary means 
that a pervasive and disturbing apprehension has 
come to be recognized by those who are concerned 
with the common welfare: as a nation we had 
never realized how many of us were constantly 
haunted by fear and anxiety about mere subsist- 
ence. That many who had always used the word 
have come to give it a new meaning indicates that 
thousands who had put their trust in those docu- 
ments have been despoiled of their treasures. But 
it indicates also that many have discovered secu- 
rity to be a state of mind that affects our interrela- 
tions and our conduct. And many of us have 
learned how important it is for “‘us” that all those 
others should also attain that state of mind. 

This need for security is a fundamental con- 
sideration, then, for all peoples and nations. And 
security, for the individual, is created in the cradle 
and in the nursery. It begins in the home, it is 
nurtured by the playground and the school—or 
not. Every human being, starting out on life’s 
journey, demands that he be treated as a human 
being; which includes being assured that he be- 
longs, that he is loved—briefly, that he counts. We 
may not hope to make the world all we wish it to 
be for all children, nor even for the few who come 
under our immediate ministrations. But we can 
make their world more secure for more and more 
children, for in each case this “world” is a rather 
small area, consisting chiefly of home and school 
and the people close by. 
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We can help children feel that with all the com- 
ings and goings of actors across the stage, with all 
the shifting of scenes in their little world, some- 
thing is permanent, the place is safe, love and 
protection and kindly help are always there. Have 
we not indeed attempted this very thing in our 
common efforts to improve our dwellings and our 
schools and our playgrounds, to enlarge the hori- 
zons of all children, to refine their experiences 
through books and movies and supervised play, 
through health services and through the education 
of parents and other adults on nutrition and 
safety? 

What happens if we fail to give the child this 
feeling of security and courage? The child thrown 
into the “‘real’’ world when he is quite incapable of 
coping with it, finds that it is too large for him, too 
baffling and bewildering. If a large proportion of 
all children come to feel anxious and frustrated 
and resentful and hostile toward others they are 
easily induced to adopt some form of fighting as 
the most promising means of solving their prob- 
lems. And to people in this frame of mind and 
temper, crime at home and war abroad are the 
most obvious ways by which they can get what 
they want. 


Conflict in the World of Play 


, QUESTION of playing at war is older than the 
pacifist movement itself. For on the one hand 
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children have always played at what their elders 
called their work, and on the other the elders as- 
sumed that the play was preparation for adult 
activities. When children imitating the elders hurt 
one another or injure property, elders begin to 
doubt. The important consideration, however, 
reaches beyond the surface scratches on children 
and furniture, however serious these may seem. 
After all, we can teach children to conduct their 
games with a minimum of real damage. We some- 
times fear that such games cultivate hates and ag- 
gressions. But it is much more likely that these 
childish activities serve as outlets for the hates and 
aggressions which every individual feels to some 
degree. Swinging a club or throwing a stone or 
running around the track may suffice for some. 
Such actions, however, are too abstract to furnish 
all of us the relief that the feelings may need. Some 
of the games that we organize for youngsters, and 
some of the cruder games that they arrange for 
themselves, serve just this need; and they invari- 
ably take the form of a contest—a formalized or 
sublimated kind of conflict or war. 

There is of course a point beyond which interest 
in violent games and tales of violence may be un- 
wholesome; and the wise parent will recognize this 
point. The need then, however, is more likely to be 
for a closer examination of the child’s underlying 
difficulty, than for a set of restrictions. The child 
who is morbidly interested in fighting, plotting, or 
killing must be helped to find suitable means of 
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releasing his emotional tensions, or to find the 
sources of his resentments and dissatisfaction. 

It is difficult to understand this drive in children 
that is to mature persons so often repellent. It is 
probably universal, however; and even in well- 
adjusted persons of wholly civilized communities 
the same interests and needs show themselves in 
the demand for crime stories, horror movies, and 
prize fighting. It is perhaps not so much a question 
of quantity; it may be merely that where the older 
person can get his satisfactions in abstractions 
and symbolical substitutes, the younger person has 
to have direct and concrete experience. But even 
children soon learn to live on substitutes. The story 
of adventure, the movie, watching a game as 
against taking part in it, the absorbing book—all 
enable the individual both to enrich his experi- 
ence through what others have done and to release 
his feelings through the doings of others. 

The answer then is not in permitting or forbid- 
ding the childish exploration of combat and con- 
flict. It is in helping the individual grow out of his 
reliance upon such methods of getting what he 
wants, settling disputes, or relieving his anger or 
disappointment. Both through the activities in 
which children learn to acquire personal skills 
and to work and play with others, and through 
their vicarious experience by means of books or 
pictures, children can grow into higher notions of 
what is worth fighting for, more effective and 
more humane methods of fighting out differences, 
and eventually more socialized and more humane 
objectives of striving that enlist larger and larger 
numbers of individuals in the great fight for the 
better life. 

One cannot but feel that books which glorify 
fighting and conquest offer our young people an 
ideal of courage that is distorted and misleading. 
It is not that we would deprive them of the vicari- 
ous thrills they derive from reading about combat; 
we do not even know how far such reading may 
serve usefully to draw off feelings which other- 
wise might find expression in action. But at the 
same time we would lead them toward other ideals 
of glory. Stories about men and women whose 
heroism contributed to the life and well-being of 
mankind—books such as Men Who Found Out, 
Microbe Hunters, The Railroad to Freedom, 
Madame Curie, have all the excitement of strife 
and struggle at the same time that they point to 
goals worth fighting for. Whether any reading, 
good or bad, will outweigh those powerful forces 
in the environment which sway individual think- 
ing and mass action, we cannot know. We can 
only offer our children a literature of honesty and 
high ideals, along with our own interpretations 
and clarifications, and hope that some of this will 
seep into their attitudes toward life. 
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Teaching the Ways of Peace 


HEN WE approach education, we have to recog- 

nize again that the feelings and sentiments 
and attitudes are fully as significant as the infor- 
mation and rules or principles we try to teach. 
From the beginning we have to grade the child’s 
experience to his perceptions and capacities. Thus, 
he may learn very early in life that there are some 
things which he can change and shape to his own 
wishes or dreams. In addition to learning that he 
belongs, from the care and affection of others, he 
learns that he can master the world of things. 
Thus he may grow in confidence and self-assur- 
ance. Without this minimum, the child can hardly 
learn the value of personality in others; for he 
never learns either what is of lasting value in 
himself, or what is humanly possible. 

As children get older and are able to compre- 
hend, if not to cope with, more and more of the 
world’s problems, they need security hardly less. 
In one sense, they need it even more, for they 
have begun to realize how little there is of. it in 
the world. The older child, too, needs love and pro- 
tection from adults; but more than this he needs 
confidence in himself, in his own abilities, worth, 
and choice of values. In achieving this, he needs 
help and encouragement from the adults he knows 
—parents and teachers. From them, too, he can 
get the realization that, even in the most hopeless 
periods of history, there are people with great 
personal courage, people of great achievements in 
thinking and in living. 

While living in their own world, the world they 
naturally live in, little children still catch glimpses 
of ours. We need make no great effort to see to it 
that all the glimpses are pleasant ones or to shut 
out the view entirely by locking the young in ivory 
towers. Sooner or later they must step out and 
come to live in our world, and if they see in it 
familiar features and faces they are so much more 
likely to feel at home. 

We can talk with children and instruct children 
in a realistic way from the very beginning. It is 
the scope of their interest and comprehension that 
is limited and it is from them that we can learn 
how limited it is. The questions that a child asks, 
the thoughts and wonders he expresses, the feel- 
ings he manifests, and the experiences he enjoys 
are all cues to adults, indications of where he is 
ready to probe into reality and how far. 


Facing the Realities of War 


CHOOL AND home have then a very definite task 
S in helping each child discover his place in the 
world and in the community, in terms of security. 
But the harsh realities do not always await their 
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turn; they often intrude upon children before they 
are prepared to grapple with them. During a fire 
in a tenement house some years ago, several chil- 
dren were killed. Some of the teachers in the 
school that these children had attended were ter- 
ribly aroused by the continued existence of dwell- 
ings that made such a catastrophe possible. They 
organized some of their pupils to march in pro- 
test. to the city hall. The children could not, of 
course, have been shielded from knowing the hor- 
rors of what had happened to their erstwhile play- 
mates. Nor could their feelings have been kept 
free from resentments. But it could hardly be 
helpful to make these children feel that the grown- 
ups who were there to look after just such prob- 
lems as this were unable to proceed without the 
parades and protests of the youngsters. To build 
security and confidence in the order of things, 
these children should have been made to feel that 
although disaster may overtake us there are some 
at hand to meet emergency, and that the adults 
they trust have the intelligence and the initiative 
to take steps to prevent recurrence of disaster. 

We do want the children to become aware of 
common problems and of procedures for meeting 
public emergencies and for altering common prac- 
tices. The older school child is ready for and, at 
the present time, eager for more specific orienta- 
tion. Not all the schooltime can be devoted to 
studying and analyzing the war and discussing 
ways to obtain a solid and lasting peace; but each 
study can contribute something both directly and 
indirectly. 

The current events teachers, as well as history 
teachers, can make the most direct contribution by 
capitalizing the children’s present absorption in 
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war news in such a way as to develop perspective. 
Real knowledge of this war in relation to the rest 
of life and the rest of history is more important 
than a feverish interest in the latest headlines and 
radio flashes. Some understanding of how this var 
and others came about will give young people a 
better chance of knowing what they can realisti- 
cally hope for in the future, what they can actually 
do about realizing their hopes. 

The social studies teacher has, if possible, an 
even harder task to perform. Analysis of our so- 
cial structure, and attempts to interpret the eco- 
nomic causes of war have been fruitfully brought 
into highschool classes. There is of course danger 
that a teacher or principal will be dogmatic or par- 
tisan; but if we mean to cultivate understandings 
through discussions, through fact finding, through 
critical thinking, we must take the risk in the hope 
that dogmatism will expose itself to the very proc- 
esses we are trying to advance. 

It is for these reasons that the school is gener- 
ally better equipped to help the boys and girls to 
understand what is happening, while the home is 
still the source of the significant attitudes that 
boys and girls are going to take toward people 
and toward issues. The teacher can help to some 
perspective by recalling wars of the past, what 
brought them on and what they left in their wake. 
The present war differs from others because now 
for the first time everybody can listen in on 
what is happening almost hour by hour. The chil- 
dren, naturally eager to keep informed, have to 
take part in the conflict on every front. The news 
they get, however, does not interpret itself. The 
young people need help in distinguishing news 
from comments, and both from propaganda— 
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they all very often sound so much alike. Indeed, it 
is necessary to learn how to detect propaganda in 
the most direct of factual statements. But that is 
not easy, even for experienced teachers. It may be 
something to learn that so long as we live in a 
world of conflict we may expect propaganda to 
operate whenever it gets a chance. 

But one of the encouraging evidences that we 
are making progress is seen in the wider concern 
and the more understanding concern with day-by- 
day developments that is shown by young people. 
Our children have been learning that patriotism is 
not the same as hating foreigners, and that loud 
speech is no indication of inspired truth. After a 
series of discussions held under the direction of 
English teachers, the students of a well-known 
progressive highschool put down what they 
thought about the causes and the prevention of 
war; and an editorial committee attempted to sum- 
marize the “group thought.” As a summary of 
what some students at least can get from such 
procedures, the following paragraphs may be sig- 
nificant : 

“Moreover, the psychological causes of war, not 
easily separable from others, certainly demand ex- 
amination. The tendency of human nature toward 
selfishness, aggressiveness, and the desire for per- 
sonal power, has always been a disturbing factor 
in society. Since nations are but the sums of the 
people living in them, they have always exhibited 
such human traits, as it were, and thus there has 
been built up among present-day peoples a greatly 
exaggerated nationalistic feeling which makes 
wars possible. Nations, like individuals, must learn 
to be tolerant, to practice consideration, to be as 
ready to give as to take. . However, the 
political, economic, and psychological factors that 
work to draw mankind to its destruction cannot be 
rigidly separated. These factors are inextricably 
tied up with one another.” 





A World at Peace 


OUNG PEOPLE need more than ever help in inter- 

preting the many conflicts by which they are 
surrounded. It is no longer possible to simplify the 
issues by saying that some people are selfish, while 
others are generous; or that some people are bru- 
tal while we are kind. Moreover the conflicts 
themselves involve increasingly the whole world, 
for our interdependence and our migrations and 
our communications make it futile to separate 
friends and enemies on geographical lines or on 
national lines. We are so truly members one of 
another that no war can go on very long without 
forcing brothers and cousins to fight on opposite 
sides, without disrupting loyalties of professional 
associations, of church groups, of friendship. 

When our children understand all this, they will 
see the absurdity of war as well as its brutality 
and inhumanity. But they must learn from infancy 
too, those attitudes toward persons, those appre- 
ciations of human beings, that divert all hatreds to 
whatever interferes with the good life rather than 
toward other people. They must develop from the 
first a genuine acceptance of differences among 
people as residing in the very nature of our com- 
mon manhood, and the basic occasion for democ- 
racy. It has been easy enough for most of us to 
learn to be kind to those we like. Children have to 
learn to deal with all kinds of people, in a more 
tolerant spirit—not with a tolerance of superi- 
ority and condescension, nor a tolerance that is 
nothing but indifference—but in a genuine recog- 
nition of differences without prejudice. 

This is a slow process; but even while wars are 
going on we have to reorient ourselves to the 
fundamentals, and hope that we can guide a gen- 
eration of young people to think of an active, 
dynamic peace as the only condition in which life 
can go on satisfactorily. 





HIS ARTICLE is one of the chapters in the forthcoming book High- 

ways to Peace to be issued in the spring by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The book is the fifth in the series of parent 
education yearbooks planned and compiled by Ada Hart Arlitt. High- 
ways to Peace is prepared in response to the requests of numberless 
parents and teachers who today are confronted with the crucial prob- 
lems of educating children for peace in a war-torn world. 
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Review 





DAYS OF My LIFE. By Flo V. Menninger. New 
York: Richard R. Smith. 1939. 310 p. $2.50. 


SENTIMENTAL READER, and this reviewer is a 
A sentimental reader, will not escape an occa- 
sional catch in his throat as he fares through the 
book. The writing is of the plainest. There isn’t an 
embellished sentence, not a posed paragraph. But 
the reader’s initial revolt against its plainness of 
style disappears before a dozen pages have been 
turned. After that, the story has him under com- 
plete control. 

Flo Kniseley was one of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Kniseleys. When she was a half year old, she 
was held high in her mother’s arms while a great 
man, a few feet away, spoke some immortal sen- 
tences: These dead shall not have died in vain... 
this nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom.... 

The Kniseley family was a normal Pennsylvania 
Dutch family whose very normality grips the 
reader. The father and mother were normal Penn- 
sylvania Dutch parents, and their children were 
normal in quantity and nature. Brother Howard 
was normally troublesome. At the age of four he 
set fire to the house, shaved the corners of the fur- 
niture with a butcher knife (which will cause 
spinal chills among the antiquarians who remem- 
ber Pennsylvania Dutch furniture), stole every- 
thing edible within reach, and got into more 
different kinds of trouble than normal parents can 
ever anticipate. It was, of course, this same 
Howard who settled down and ran the Kansas 
farm with such Pennsylvania Dutch efficiency, 
years later. All of the children were normal, each 
in his own way. The food was delightfully normal. 
The family was normally religious, and their work 
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was that of the normal Pennsylvania Dutch. In 
fact, the normal motifs of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
—family, and birth, and death; work, food, reli- 
gion, and school—weave a beautiful picture of the 
normal life of the time and the place. 

With the tragic death of the father the Kniseley 
home collapsed, and the mother and six children 
went to live for four years with Grandfather and 
Grandmother Heikes. Flo was ten then and sensi- 
tive to the beauty which still reigns so royally in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country, and her re- 
sponses to it give a lyric quality to the plain lines. 
One who has left a place he loved cannot read of 
the departure from Grandfather Heikes’ without a 
catch in his throat. Flo was fifteen when the Knise- 
leys moved to Kansas. The story of the three long 
days en route and of the arrival at Abilene hovers 
closely about the boundary line that separates 
smiles and tears. But time passed, and if Kansas 
offered its settlers hardships they were not such 
as to defeat the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


| ge ete Flo wished to be a teacher. Reailyv, 
she had been one since she, aged five, had been 
assigned the care of Harvey, aged two. She had 
even then an insight almost wholly denied her 
parents, into her brother’s curious, though normal, 
processes. One likes the story of her life as a young 
teacher. Across the pages of the story move such 
orthodox matters as methods in spelling, the 
Grube Method in arithmetic, Louisa May Alcott 
in literature. She was, one is sure, a good teacher. 
She loved children too much and understood them 
too well to have been otherwise. In her story of life 
in a Kansas schoolroom in the eighties are curious 
cross currents of modernity. Any good teacher of 
any age is a prophet of the golden age of teaching. 
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Then she fell in love—very plainly and very 
completely. There is no glamour in her account of 
it. Romance for her was a matter of reality. In- 
deed, she enlivens the story with touches of plain 
wry humor—for instance, the Baptist preacher 
who was to officiate at the wedding but forgot to 
come until one of the bride’s brothers was sent for 
him. The marriage was plain but permanent in 
every sense. The final section of the book tells the 
story of the founding from Pennsylvania Dutch 
and Indiana German stock of a substantial Kansas 
family. 

The book has many backgrounds. One is family, 
another is religion, another is education. One is 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, another, pioneer life on 
Kansas plains. Each background has its own 
vitality, its own integrity, and adds its own rich- 
ness to a very plain, but very rich book. 

—A. L. CRABB 


ANIMALS OF AMERICAN HIsToRY. By Paul Bran- 
som. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
1939. 50 p. $2.00. 


DANIEL BOONE. By James Daugherty. New York: 
Viking Press. 1939. 96 p. $2.50. 


LoG CABIN FAMILY. By Madeline Darrough Horn. 
New York: Scribners. 1939. 95 p. $2.00. 


SKIPPACK SCHOOL. By Marguerite de Angeli. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday-Doran. 1939. 
$1.00. 


HE EMPHASIS on the American scene in juvenile 

literature in the past decade has given us a 
notable group of books for boys and girls, rich 
with the color and ruggedness of our country as 
our forefathers and their brave wives found it— 
stories written out of the life of early New Eng- 
land, of the colonial South and the pioneer West— 
such stories as Rachel Field’s Hitty, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s Away Goes Sally and Five Bushel 
Farm, Marjorie Hayes’ The Little House on Run- 
ners, Helen Fuller Orton’s Treasure in the Little 
Trunk, Lois Lenski’s Bound Girl of Cobble Hill 
and Ocean-Going Mary, Cornelia Meigs’ Wind in 
the Chimney and The Covered Bridge, Laura In- 
galls Wilder’s The Little House in the Big Wood, 
Little House in the Prairie, and On the Banks of 
Plum Creek, Carol Ryrie Brink’s Caddie Wood- 
lawn, Mabel Leigh Hunt’s stories of the early 
Quakers beginning with The Little Girl with Seven 
Names, and topped this year by Little Grey Gown 
—stories drawn, for the most part, from authentic 
records, old family journals and letters, or handed 
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down from generation to generation, by word of 
mouth, grown richer by long repetition and asso- 
ciation. These books, and many others, stand be- 
fore me as I write, dressed in their gay jackets, 
an irresistible “invitation to read.” 


O THIS shelf of beautiful books, the year 1939 

added titles of great distinction and charm. One 
of the most striking among the new books about 
America is Animals of American History, a Pic- 
ture Book, by Paul Bransom with text accompani- 
ment by Helen Dean Fish. “In assembling these 
American animals and describing each truthfully 
in its historic and natural setting,” to quote the 
editors, “Paul Bransom has made a thrilling and 
important book.” Beginning with the wild horses 
found by Columbus when he first set foot on land 
in the Western Hemisphere—the wild turkeys 
which William Bradford of Plymouth Plantation 
mentioned in his records—the bears, the deer, 
mink, ermine and otter, woodchuck, raccoon and 
opossum, moose and muskrat; the Rocky Mountain 
animals, bison and grizzly bear—the animals of 
the western plains; all are brought before us in 
vivid succession. It is a book for every child’s 
library—a book which offers real background for 
any story of early America. 

Another distinguished book of the year is Daniel 
Boone by James Daugherty. By way of preface the 
author says in a letter to Colonel Boone: 


Because I have just come back from 
Boonesborough, and the Tennessee Moun- 
tains are still afiame in stirring vistas of 
memory, and your image and fame are a 
great name echoing down the valleys, I am 
writing you a letter to tell you how it all 
seems a hundred years after. 


The vigorous, swiftly moving prose of this 
story, rich with the names of famous men and 
women and historic incident, enhanced by the vi- 
tality of the illustrations characteristic of all Mr. 
Daugherty’s work, creates for the reader a sense 
of the stirring drama of those days in which Daniel 
Boone was a central figure and from which he 
emerged one of the great, romantic heroes of pio- 
neer America. 

Another new book for boys and girls reflecting 
the American scene is Log Cabin Family by Mad- 
eline Darrough Horn, telling of the life of the 
early settlers in the covered wagon days of the 
Middle West. The delightful illustrations in color 
in this book take us into the very heart of the old 
log cabin days. 

And then—there is Skippack School by the 
artist-author, Marguerite de Angeli. 


Cree-ee-k! Cree-ee-k! The wheels of the 
cart groaned and squeaked as they turned 
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round and round and round over the rough 
block pavement on High Street in Philadel- 
phia. They went up past the Court House, 
then turned off onto the road that led out into 
Penn’s Woods and through the German Town. 

To Eli it seemed as if he could still feel the 
roll of the ship beneath him. He and his father 
and mother, Peter and Catherine Shrawder, 
and his two little sisters had landed early that 
morning. They had crossed the ocean in the 
ship called “The Charming Nancy” and had 
been ten long weeks on the ocean. 


So the story of Skippack School begins. It goes 
on to take us through the building, with the help 
of the friendly settlers, of the new home with its 
wide fireplace, the making of the homely furniture 
from newly cut logs—the high backed settle, the 
trundle bed, and the wooden benches. When these 
were ready 


There was much laughing and happy talk 
as they put the wash bench by the back door, 
and Mom hung up her pots and kettles by the 
fireplace. Then Pop laid the fire for supper. 
It was home. 


There we have the secret of the dignity and 
happiness of these early Americans. “It was 
home!” 

The simplicity and naturalness, together with 
the charm and delicacy of the illustrations in color 
with which Mrs. de Angeli has portrayed the story 
of little Eli Shrawder and his parents and neigh- 
bors and the schoolmaster, Christopher Dock, have 
given us an adventure in reading which has an 
appeal not only for boys and girls but for their 
fathers and mothers as well. The fine spirit of the 
men and women who laid the foundations of this, 
our country, shines through the story like warm 
sunlight through clear windows. It is a book to 
read and to remember. 


ND SO are all of these new books, and so I give 
you new books about America that every child 
should know, that they may discover for them- 
selves those qualities of happy industry, courage, 
faith, and vision which gave our forefathers the 
strength to build the foundations of this America 
that is ours. —EDITH THOMAS 


YOUNG CRAFTSMAN 


Among the slender lengths of balsa wood 

Your keen blade flashes surely, guided straight 

By small, deft fingers; strangely intricate 

The pattern you devise, as patiently 

Fitting each tiny part, not heeding weariness, 

You bend above this thing that you create. 

Nor is your loving labor all in vain; 

At last from that mysterious maze there springs 

A shape, thin, delicate, with tinted wings, 

Emerging as a butterfly from chrysalis— 

The perfect body of the finished plane. 

You hold it high; triumphant moment, this! 

If you should someday build a stately ship to sail the skies, 
Oh may its winging beauty match the dream within your eyes! 


—MARGUERITE CRIGHTON TUTHILL 
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Projects and Purposes 





N THIS country it was decided long, long ago 
that the chief instrument of education, so far 
as the public was concerned, should be a com- 

mon school, one open to all the children of all the 
people. “This institution,” cried Horace Mann, the 
founder of the public school system, “is the great- 


est discovery ever made by man! ... In its uni- 
versality, the school is capacious enough to receive 
and cherish in its parental bosom every child that 
comes into the world. .. . Let the common school 
be expanded to its capabilities, let it be worked 
with the efficiency of which it is susceptible, and 
nine tenths of the crimes in the penal code will 
become obsolete; the long catalogue of human ills 
will be abridged; men will walk more safely by 
day; every pillow will be more inviolable by night; 
all rational hopes respecting the future will be 
brightened.” 

Two generations later Alice McLellan Birney, 
the founder of the National Congress of Mothers, 
addressed a great audience with these words: 
“How strangely the world has worked! For every 
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PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


kindergarten there are a hundred, nay, a thousand 
prisons, jails, reformatories, asylums, and hospi- 
tals. Are we blind that we fail to recognize the 
fact that such demand will never cease until we 
cut off the supply? Does it not behoove us to work 
with a will and together, that the little ones of 
today may not require such training as civilization 
offers through police and courts of law in place of 
the kindergarten schools.” 


HE ACTIVITIES of the early parent-teacher lead- 

ers dealt with kindergarten rather than schools 
in general. This was natural. A better day for the 
child was to be ushered in by better mothers; and 
this was especially true of mothers of young chil- 
dren. The first notable efforts to bring together 
large groups of mothers in convention were made 
in cooperation with kindergarten leaders who were 
among the first to sense the meaning and value of 
the new movement and give it their support. 

But before long mothers enlarged their interest 
to include the concerns of the school-age child. 
They found that to have an effective program they 
must recognize all the educative forces in the life 
of the child, particularly the public school. Mothers 
who before this time had accepted whatever the 
public school had to offer, ready to yield their re- 
sponsibility for school-age children to a supposedly 
trained teacher for a few hours each day, now be- 
gan to ask questions. At least many of them did! 
Some who did not were the target of a speaker, a 
member of the board of education of a large city, 
who at the third annual convention spoke her 
mind thus: “If American education lags behind it 
is to be traced to the ignorance and indifference of 
parents. Parents are of necessity ignorant of edu- 
cational methods. When their children begin to go 
to school the parents are themselves a quarter of 
a century behind. Of this they seem never to be 
conscious. On the contrary, they are cocksure they 
understand the whole subject of education even 
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though a conscientious teacher, after years of 
study, feels that it is almost too great for mortal 
ken. They toss it off as something they have come 
py naturally, by virtue of once having been chil- 
dren themselves and now having children of their 
own. They really see little reason for giving the 
matter much attention, and if you would witness 
an audience openly and thoroughly bored, open up 
before a chance lot of parents some educational 
topic.” 


ORTUNATELY this state of affairs did not pre- 

vail everywhere. There must have been some 
consciousness of the importance of schools as well 
as of homes, for this aim, among others, was 
written into the first charter of the organization, 
granted in 1900: “To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child.” 
Moreover, at an executive meeting in the following 
year an outline of duties for the education com- 
mittee was adopted, which looked toward the or- 
ganization of parents’ auxiliaries in public schools. 
Five years later still the parent-teacher circles, as 
they were then called, were so important a part of 
the National Congress of Mothers that the struc- 
ture of the organization was modified to include 
them as a new department. The spirit that had 
brought about a national organization of mothers 
in the interest of child welfare was something that 
had surge and lift to it. There was in truth, making 
itself felt, a “new force in education.” 

By 1908, when the Congress was but eleven 
years old, the active cooperation of parents and 
teachers had become such an important feature of 
the nation-wide program that the name of the 
organization was changed, in response to popular 
demand, and it became the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. A re- 
port of the parent-teacher committee for 1909- 
1910 tells of “remarkable activity in that work 
which is the distinctive work of the Congress of 
Mothers, namely the promotion of Mothers’ Circles 
and of parent-teacher associations in connection 
with the schools.” The chairman recommended the 
appointment of county organizers who would hold 
at least one conference a year and this, if possible, 
in connection with the county teachers’ institute. 
One of the activities reported is the opening of 
school houses as social centers for the people, pro- 
viding interesting, instructive, and wholesome en- 
tertainment for all. The parent-teacher committee, 
it appears, was charged with the responsibility of 
organizing and promoting parent-teacher groups. 
A coexisting committee on education headed by a 
well-known educator guided the program. A sug- 
gestion as to the kind of cooperation that was 
thought feasible is contained in a recommendation 
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of the education committee that an investigation 
be undertaken “to find out in an accurate and com- 
plete way whether the present methods of educat- 
ing girls in the highschools and in the colleges is 
accomplishing the desired results, in making 
women more effective in the lives they must live, 
and more content in the work they must do.” 
Other types of cooperation brought the parents 
directly into the school though the best methods 
of bringing the home and school closer together 
were as yet seldom practiced and still less under- 
stood. Thus the activities of some associations gave 
educators the idea that the association’s main ob- 
jective was to operate the schools—not to coop- 
erate with them. For some years the chief activi- 
ties centered around providing equipment for the 
schools. All sorts of entertainment were given to 
raise money for all sorts of things which the 
schools were supposed to stand in need of: pic- 
tures, victrolas, pianos, drinking fountains, play- 
ground equipment, furnishings for teachers’ rest 
rooms, and even screens for the windows. These 
activities were followed by others which placed 
emphasis on philanthropy and material assistance. 
The school lunch, milk for the undernourished, 
tennis courts, playgrounds, the school library, in- 
struction in music, school orchestras, the school 
nurse, the visiting teacher—all were inaugurated, 
financed, and carried on by the parent-teacher as- 
sociation as a regular part of the school program. 


german in line with a new organization 
plan adopted in 1921, Education became a 
department coordinate with Homemaking, Organ- 
ization, Legislation, and Program Service. Under 
the department of Education was placed, as the 
chief committee, School Education. Later the de- 
partmental plan was abandoned but the standing 
committee on School Education remained to keep 
the organization informed of the new movements 
in education and the new opportunities for coop- 
eration. 

The activities of the committee on School Edu- 
cation filled this need of which parents were be- 
coming conscious, precisely as did the Congress of 
Mothers with its early emphasis on the care of 
young children and the encouragement of kinder- 
gartens. The American public school system was 
becoming an enormously complex affair. The vast 
increase in knowledge made it imperative that 
specialization take place. The language and meth- 
ods of these specialists were not always imme- 
diately intelligible to the layman parent and fre- 
quently called for interpretation. For instance, 
children have always had intelligence but only 
within the last decade or two have they had 
“intelligence quotients.” They have always been 
potential job holders, but only in recent years have 
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the schools provided vocational guidance under 
that name. Home study, once thought an indis- 
pensable part of the school program, is now a 
debatable subject; the general home conditions 
once thought to be very much the parents’ own 
affair have come to be a legitimate concern of the 
schools. The curriculum is a changed affair and 
constantly goes on changing under the constant 
impact of public opinion. 


HE FEELING of bewilderment with which newer 

educational systems were viewed was not con- 
fined to parents alone. Within the schools, as with- 
out, there had long been felt the need of a con- 
sistent simplifying philosophy—a clear statement 
of goals to be achieved. In 1918 after years of 
study educators published the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives of education. In 1927 these objectives were 
given a permanent place in the program of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

More recently still the Congress has accepted 
and incorporated into its program the current 
statement of the purposes of education in Ameri- 
can democracy. The responsibility of the parent- 
teacher association in the field of school education 
today is planned to bring about increased under- 
standing, appreciation, and support of public edu- 
cation on the part of all parents. This responsi- 
bility is summed up in the following statements: 





To study the educational program of the 
city or county and state, its needs and its 
facilities for offering equality of educational 
opportunity for all children. 


To work consistently for constructive 
school legislation. 


To keep the schools free to teach the truth. 


To know the school: the physical plant, the 
equipment, and supplies; its curriculum and 
program of activities and how they function 
in the life of the child. 


To know the teachers personally; and to 
cooperate in every possible way to help secure 
for every school a well-qualified teacher and 
for every teacher an adequate salary. 


To know how the home can assist and sup- 
plement the teachings of the school; and how 
parents and teachers may cooperate to the 
best advantage of the child. 


Aggressively to support through the con- 
tinuous development of an informed public 
opinion the public school system; to keep in 
close touch with the local school administra- 
tion and understand its problems; to secure 
adequate financial support for the schools; 
and to support efforts to inform the public 
concerning educational methods and practices. 
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Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1939-1940 


AMERICAN YOUTH 





HE many problems of youth in the modern world and the consequent attempts to solve these 

problems on the part of both home and school have awakened parents and teachers as never 
before to the role of youth in our democratic society. It is, therefore, the purpose of the parent- 
teacher study course for 1939-1940, outlined and directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the committee 
on Parent Education for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, to present the facts 
concerning modern youth — his interests, attitudes, abilities, and personal characteristics. The 
thoughts and feelings of American young people today will have much to do with the course of 
American history tomorrow, and what they think and feel will not be greatly influenced by what 
parents and teachers say to them. What they learn from their own experience in their daily lives 
will mean more than anything we try to tell them. And it is to what they actually experience 
that parents and teachers must contribute if they are to help them over these difficult years. 


‘“The House That Jack Built’’ By JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 
(See Page 13) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. The house built by Jack and Jill tomorrow is founded on the homes in which they live today. 


2. Homes should be educational institutions where children learn to do things deftly, efficiently, 
and thoroughly. 


3. Education in the future both at home and in school should try more and more to develop 
the attitude that each individual has an obligation to society in proportion to the talents, intel- 
ligence, and social background which he has received. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. How are the ideals and standards for the homes of the future laid by parents today? 


2. How far should the school cooperate with the home in teaching subjects related to home 
and family life? 
3. At what points can parents help the school to teach subjects related to home activities? 


4. How can parent-teacher associations help to further training for homemaking and proper 
family living? 


References: 


1. “Keeping Family Life Stimulating.” George D. Stoddard. National Parent-Teacher, 
June-July, 1939. 


2. “The Family Pocketbook.’’ Frances Zuill. National Parent-Teacher, December, 1939. 


3. “Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?” Edwin A. Lee. National Parent-Teacher, 
January, 1940. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


4 pon study course article, ‘The House That Jack Built,” concludes the series of articles on the 
general topic American Youth which began in the June-July issue of 1939. Other articles in the 
series were June-July, ““‘The Farmer Has a Son’’; August-September, “Sing a Song of Sixpence”’; 
October, ““Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary’; November, “For Want of a Nail”; December, “Saturday, 
Sunday”; January, ‘‘Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?”; and February, “Jack and Jill.” 
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Our Contributors 





HE PAST decade has seen an enormous increase 

in the serious attention given to problems of 
home and family life. JOHN E. ANDERSON, director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare at the University 
of Minnesota, is one of those whose work has made 
a substantial contribution. Dr. Anderson serves 
the parent-teacher organization as national chair- 
man of the committee on the Exceptional Child. 
He was one of the participating members of the 
1940 White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. 


HowarD Y. McCLUSKY, known throughout the 
state of Michigan and beyond for his work in con- 
nection with adult education, has recently been 
appointed assistant director of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education. His particular interest has always 
been with younger members of the adult group, 
the so-called “lost generation’”—too old for school 
and too young for the work of the world; an in- 
terest which is matched by the eagerness of the 
younger group to call him leader and friend. 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE teaches nutrition at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. She has done 
much work in parent education and is the author 
of a book in this field, Handbook of Child Guidance 
for Parents and Teachers. She has also written 
many nutrition bulletins for public consumption. 


RALPH H. OJEMANN is an active believer in the 
large possibilities of parent-teacher cooperation. 
The program of parent education which he directs 
considers specific problems of the sort that arise 
in every normal family of growing boys and girls. 
He is the Mental Hygiene chairman of the Iowa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 










HOWARD E. WILSON is associate professor of 
education at Harvard University. Graduating 
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from the University of Chicago, he taught in the 
public schools in Wisconsin and in the Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago before going 
to Harvard, where he is now engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers for social studies. Dr. Wilson has 
been president, and for four years secretary- 
treasurer of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. He has contributed widely to periodicals 
of general and educational nature. 


The name of SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG is well 
known to parents and teachers the country over. 
As writer and lecturer and director of the Child 
Study Association of America, Mrs. Gruenberg 
has given adults a better understanding of chil- 
dren. Her most recent contribution to the study 
of children in the family is the book, We, the 
Parents. 

e e e 


COLEMAN WoOopDBuURY, director of the National 
Association of Housing Officials, gives us a brief 
article on housing. A. L. CRABB, professor of edu- 
cation at Peabody College, and EDITH THOMAS, in 
charge of the library extension service at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, contribute this month’s book 
reviews. 

. e e 


The HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, Secretary of 
State, presents the editorial. 
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